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Thank God for Children This Thanksgiving season, so much a 
part of the American tradition, will see 


us reproducing the story of the First Thanksgiving of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
During this season material blessings are recounted, harvest festivals are 
celebrated. People will recall how the settlers went to church. 

We Lutheran Christians could find it profitable to add something to this 
season of saying thanks. We could look at the wonderful harvest of children 
in our land and in our churches and thank God for them. 

Children are our greatest asset. The Psalmist (Ps. 127:3-5) thinks of them 
as arrows in the hand of a warrior. They are the arsenal of the Church. 

Children are precious to Jesus, for He has said: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God” 
(Matt. 19:14). 

Children are vital in our program of worship and praise. God expects 
them to praise the Lord. The Psalmist said: “Young men and maidens to- 
gether, old men and children, let them praise the name of the Lord, for His 
name alone is exalted, His glory is above earth and heaven” (Ps. 148:12, 13). 

Our children fit into God’s pattern for the perpetuation of His Word and 
His Church. The Psalmist shows us how God keeps the cycle going from one 
generation to the next. “He [God] established a testimony in Jacob and 
appointed a law in Israel, which He commanded our fathers to teach to their 
children; that the next generation might know them, the children yet unborn, 
and arise and tell them to their children, so that they should set their hope in 
God and not forget the works of God, but keep His commandments; and 
that they should not be like their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious generation, 
a generation whose heart was not steadfast, whose spirit was not faithful to 
God” (Ps. 78:5 ff. ). 

Thank God for teachable children, who can renew the sweet, warm rela- 
tionship with God, which we often lose by our adult stubbornness. Thank 
God, and remember them in your praise and thanks to God in this Thanks- 
giving season. iG 
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Facts and Their Values Teaching implies the imparting of factual 
knowledge. This holds true on every age 


level and in every subject area. Acquaintance with facts widens the learner's 
horizon, while a lack of factual knowledge indicates a limitation of educational 
achievement and cultural advancement. 

Although the acquisition of facts enriches the store of the learner's head 
knowledge, it does not automatically contribute toward a balanced develop- 
ment of his personality. Facts must become meaningful, and to that end they 
must be evaluated and judged on the basis of principles, or they must be 
compared with other facts. They are to become media for thought and action; 
they should lead to the formation of “desirable intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual attitudes and values,” as an educator has recently so aptly expressed it. 

When the imparting of factual knowledge is the sole objective, learning 
becomes cramming and falls short of understanding, of evaluation, and of 
personality adaptations. One of the most wholesome trends in modern edu- 
cational philosophy was the realization of the futility of the traditional concept 
that mere memory content constituted learning. H. C. Morrison’s insistence 
that assimilation and application of factual knowledge were essential requisites 
of genuine learning brought emphasis of values in the educative process into 
sharp focus. 

The imparting of facts was considered important by Jesus. His hearers, 
first of all, learned from Him the eternal truths revealed in the Scriptures. 
His many parables and His frequent references to the natural environment 
or to the experiences of His hearers show our Lord as the Master of the art 
of meaningful imparting of factual knowledge. 

What is true in the field of religious instruction applies equally to all 
subject-matter areas. Historic and geographic facts are meaningless unless 
they are evaluated and are integrated into the composite of the learner's 
personality development. True, the judging and evaluating is not to be done 
exclusively by the teacher for the learner. Value judgment must become 
a self-activity. As the learner matures, his own ability to judge and to evaluate 
is to be strengthened through practice. However, regardless of the age level 
of the learner, continued guidance by the teacher is essential. 

Not the mere imparting of facts, but guidance to evaluate and apply facts 
is the objective which will make for successful teaching and for genuine 
learning. TK 


Not Just Chitchat When a deacon asked his pastor to put a little pep 

and punch into his preaching, he received the 

response, “The effectiveness of the Word depends on what one says, not on 

how one says it.” A few moments of reflection will force one to conclude that 
the answer is not quite so simple. 

The prime function of a pastor or teacher is to communicate or transmit 

truth, primarily through the spoken word. To do this effectively, several basic 
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steps should receive consideration. First, the speaker must get the attention 
of the listener. The techniques are many and varied. A story is one of the 
best. Jesus used this method frequently. Second, the presentation must be 
clear and logical. This helps to retain attention. People like to follow some- 
one who pursues a definite well-planned and well-illuminated course. They 
lose patience when required to meander all over the mental landscape. Words 
have no value when people are not listening. Third, the speaker must be 
sincere. Even the children in a kindergarten can sense the sincerity of a 
teacher. They know whether they are dealing with a machine or with someone 
who loves them and is devotedly concerned about their welfare. When the 
conduct of a teacher or a pastor belies the statements he makes, his effective- 
ness declines quickly. A listener must want to accept what a speaker says, 
or his words are often used in vain. Fourth, the speaker should prescribe 
a course of action. Learning involves change. It may be a change in the 
sense of adding to, or a change in the sense of departing from, a previous 
course and pursuing a new one. Frequently pastors and teachers bemoan lack 
of action on the basis of principles which they present. By and large, people 
are quite willing to do what is right, but they fail to perform because they 
have not been told what to do and precisely how to do it. It is one thing 
to stand before an audience and shout, “We must do something about the 
development of a program of Christian education.” It is quite another to 
outline a specific plan of procedure. 

Those who work in God’s vineyards surely want to do effective work. 
To become most effective, they should learn the art of communication. 
Communication is truly more than simply reciting sentences. H. G. 


Criticizing the Public Schools School people have become quite 
concerned over the criticism that 


has been leveled against the public schools of America. The Phi Delta Kappan 
(Vol. 24, No.9, page 355) has listed current criticisms under the following 
eight heads. 

1. The schools have neglected the three “R’s” as a result of the constant 
adding-to and piling-on of new curricular offerings. 

2. The lack of public confidence in the schools is the result of the schools’ 
inattention to public relations. 

3. The schools have taken upon themselves the responsibilities for moral 
values and cultural and intellectual stimulation of the community. As a result 
the schools have spread themselves too thin. 

4, Theorists, philosophers, and writers, particularly those on the college 
faculties, have remained entirely too far ahead of those on the firing line of 
education, thinking up new gimmicks and new services which the schools could 
conceivably render. 

5. Educators have preferred to adopt the novel, new, or unique before old 
functions have been favorably established. 
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6. School programs reflect a certain neglect of the religious side of life. 

7. School administrators competing for jobs have been more interested in 
attracting attention to their own school programs than in building soundly 
and wisely for the future. 

8. The job which education did a generation ago is responsible for the 
current attacks on public education. 

Criticism of the school system is not new. Public servants can expect to 
receive critical comments on any work they do. Lutheran teachers can expect 
the same kind of treatment. 

Criticism of a constructive nature is good for all of us. It gives us a chance 
to evaluate the things we do in the light of objectives we have set up for 
ourselves. We can see how others evaluate our program. 

Lutheran teachers will find it profitable to take a close look at the list of 
criticisms compiled by The Phi Delta Kappan. These criticisms apply in one 
point or another to the Lutheran school system for the following reasons. 

1. Our schools are a part of the American scene. We are teaching children 
who live in American communities. We have assumed the responsibility of 
training a portion of America’s children in our schools. 

2. We have assumed the responsibility of teaching, in general, the subjects 
adopted and approved by the American public schools. 

3. Our schools and our teachers have accepted obligations which place 
heavy strains on our schools. 

From time to time we shall editorially evaluate the criticisms listed in the 
light of our Lutheran school practice. Pe 


Not Gambling? When county prosecutors and sheriffs of Michigan re- 
cently decided to enforce the laws prohibiting bingo 
and raffles after some 30 years of winking, there was an immediate storm of 
protest. Numerous persons expressed themselves to the effect that these 
activities could not be considered gambling so long as their proceeds flow into 
the coffers of charity. A newspaper writer commented that such action would 
not meet with public approval, but that it would rather bring public contempt 
upon law-enforcement agencies. One lawmaker urged that the matter be 
placed on the ballot for public referendum. Another even suggested that the 
attorney general investigate the legality of the crackdown. One organization 
protested that it could not afford to lose the $100,000 it had invested in the 
current year’s annual automobile raffle, nor would it be possible to refund the 
vast amounts of money already collected. A church leader argued that con- 
struction of his half-million dollar school would be materially impaired with- 
out the proceeds from bingo and raffles. The consensus of opinion among in- 
terested or affected persons and organizations was that if the laws were to 
be enforced, then law-enforcement agencies should be required to give ample 
notice prior to any crackdown. It should be noted to their credit that many 
public figures as well as a majority of church groups lauded the action. 
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The circumstances and the arguments are not new. The fact that the 
matter appears again and again points out the moral turpitude of vast seg- 
ments of the American public and the attendant weakening of the nation. 
It points out the need for action implied by the slogan — “Christian Education 
Builds a Strong Nation.” Pau. T. LUEBKE 


Democracy in Administration The hue and cry for “democracy in 
administration” often rests on a 


false concept of democracy and a misunderstanding of administration. 

Broadly defined, “administration” is simply the operation of an individual 
or a group of individuals for the achievement of a purpose. It involves the 
forming of policies and the carrying out of policy. Policy-making and policy- 
execution are the two prime facets of administration. 

If “democracy” is interpreted broadly as “participation” — and this is what 
people generally mean when they speak of democracy in administration — 
it becomes obvious at once that it applies to policy-making rather than policy- 
execution. 

Democratically a family may decide to take a trip. Democratically it may 
decide to make this trip by auto. Democratically it may decide to relieve the 
driver every two hours on the even-numbered hour by another member of 
the party. The driving itself, however, cannot be done “democratically.” The 
back-seat driver is no more democratic than the grandstand quarterback or 
the bleacher coach. 

The structure of the administrative organization is not primarily the factor 
which determines the degree of democracy in administration, but the admin- 
istrative process is. 

This process permits representation in the planning and formulation of 
policies. It allows for discussion leading to the determination of policy. 

A faculty may make studies and formulate recommendations to the school 
board. This may be true even if there are only two members on a “faculty.” 
Such a process is democratic. The disposition of the recommendations, how- 
ever, belongs to the board. It would be unwise to argue that “democracy” 
would demand a voice by the teachers in such decision-making. 

The abandonment of a line-and-staff arrangement or condemnation of the 
secular structure will not make for democracy in administration, nor will a con- 
fusion between the making of policies and their execution. The execution 
of policy is not an end in itself, even as participation in administration is not 
an end in itself. Communication — finding out what’s going on, what has been 
decided —is essential for administration, whether at the “top” or in the 
“middle” or at the “bottom,” and the promotion of a full flow of information 
belongs to the democratic process. 

Democracy or participation must foster unity of purpose. In Christian 
schools this means that it must foster the prime purpose of the school — that 
the student or pupil may grow in grace and in the knowledge of Christ 
the Lord. Caru S. MEYER 


The Spiritual Growth and Development of the Child * 


“Jesus increased in favor with God” 


Wo. A. KRAMER 


A. SUMMARY OF PURPOSE 


By the spiritual growth and de- 
velopment of the child we mean 
his growth in Christian knowledge, 
Christian attitudes, and Christian con- 
duct. The objectives of Christian ed- 
ucation as they appear in Religion in 
Lutheran Schools+ indicate what 
knowledge, attitudes, and conduct the 
Christian teacher seeks to nurture in 
his pupils. However, we need a 
simpler statement here, for the objec- 
tives really constitute a study in 
themselves. 

Deut. 10:12 provides this simple 
summary: “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to fear the Lord, 
thy God, to walk in all His ways, and 
to love Him, and to serve the Lord, 
thy God, with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul?” Certainly this text falls 
right in line with the theme sentence, 
“Jesus increased in favor with God.” 
Our children are to grow and develop 
into firm, ardent believers, into grate- 
ful, obedient servants of God. 

Particularizing these points some- 
what farther, we might say that we 
are seeking to attain the following 
aims: 

1. Trust in God regardless of cir- 
cumstances. Job 18:15: Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Trust is here understood to include 
faith in the Triune God as the Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. Faith 
is the heart of spiritual life, the source 


+ St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1949, pp. 15—22. 


from which all Christian attitudes and 
conduct flow. 

2. Gratitude. Psalm 107: “Oh, that 
men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness and for His wonderful 
works to the children of men!” (Vv. 8, 
15, 21, 31.) Gratitude is a funda- 
mental characteristic in the well-bal- 
anced Christian. 


3. Obedience to God regardless of 
consequences. Joshua 1:7: “Only be 
thou strong and very courageous, that 
thou mayest observe to do according 
to all the Law, which Moses, My 
servant, commanded thee. Turn not 
from it to the right hand or to the 
left, that thou mayest prosper whither- 
soever thou goest.” Right behavior 
and good works will flow freely from 
a living faith. 

4, Regular prayer. 1 Thess. 5:17: 
“Pray without ceasing.” Prayer is one 
of the evidences of faith, and its fer- 
vency and naturalness are a measure 
of the depth of faith. We, of course, 
expect our children to use memorized 
prayers and to participate in the 
prayers of the class, but we expect 
them to go farther. We shall try to 
find out whether they pray at home 
and how they pray: whether they use 
their own thoughts and ideas; whether 


* This article is based on various pub- 
lished sources and on personal experience 
with children. Ten Studies of the Child by 
Jacob Tanner (Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) was especially helpful. 
The article contains the essence of a lecture 
given at several District teachers’ confer- 
ences. 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


their prayer is a real communion with 
God; whether they pray only selfishly 
or also for others, leaving in all cases 
the answer to God. The right kind 
of prayer calls for complete sur- 
render to God. 


5. Purpose in life. Matt. 6:18, 14: 
“Ye are the salt of the earth ... the 
light of the world.” Missionary in- 
terest, concern for others, unselfish 
service of others, cheerful attendance 
to duty in all things, are an outgrowth 
of true love of God. Where there is 
spiritual life, there is purpose to serve 
God and man. 

Spiritual life is generated by the 
Holy Spirit through the Word of God. 
We Christian teachers are only instru- 
ments in God’s hand, yet co-workers 
with God who teach the Word of 
God. We must do our work as dili- 
gently and winsomely as possible, or 
we shall become stumbling blocks in 
the path of the Holy Spirit. 


B. SPIRITUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND NEEDS 

In the following paragraphs, spir- 
itual characteristics and needs of chil- 
dren are listed according to age 
groupings: Early Childhood (age 
3-5); Primary (age 6—8); Interme- 
diate (age 9-11); and Early Ado- 
lescence (age 12—15). It should be 
remembered, however, that no two 
children develop alike or at exactly 
the same rate; likewise, that the child 
does not become a different person 
when he passes from one age group 
to another. Development is gradual, 
but children generally exhibit certain 
dominant characteristics during va- 
rious periods in their development, 
and an attempt has been made to 
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relate some of these characteristics to 
their spiritual development. 


1. Early Childhood (Age 3—5) 


a. The child is largely self-centered. 
His interests center in his needs for 
eating, sleeping, and growing. He is 
interested in his own body, in things 
he wants or needs. He is not in- 
terested in the past or the future, but 
solely in the present; and even in so 
far as the present is concerned, he 
does not concentrate long on one 
thing. Generally speaking, he con- 
siders what the parents or teachers 
do as right, for he has not developed 
a great deal of judgment. 

Training in selflessness and in mak- 
ing sacrifices for others should be 
part of the child’s early training. God 
demands that we love Him, not our- 
selves, above all things, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. This is bitter 
medicine for the sinful heart, and all 
of us are far from perfect. Our own 
imperfections and bad example make 
the training task more difficult. It 
will be necessary for us to make sac- 
rifices ourselves and to lead the child 
in making sacrifices. 

Often parents or teachers actually 
miss good opportunities for teaching 
unselfishness. A child wants to give 
them something, a piece of candy or 
whatever it may be, and the parents 
will say, “No, you eat it yourself,” 
and the child will be strengthened in 
the idea that his interests come first. 
We must stress unselfish acts and ex- 
amples and give the child oppor- 
tunities for surrendering some of his 
belongings and for being helpful and 
kind. This applies also to interactions 
between children in their play. Chil- 
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dren should be taught to take turns 
and to give up playthings. This train- 
ing should begin early. Even during 
the first few years of life children can 
develop thoroughly selfish characters, 
or vice versa. 

Bible stories can be used to illus- 
trate and motivate unselfish conduct: 
Joseph and His Brothers, Moses as 
Leader of Israel, Jonathan and David, 
and stories about the love and kind- 
ness of Jesus and His self-sacrificing 
life. It is easy to find situations in the 
child’s life for such teaching if we 
but look for them. 

It is important in the entire training 
process to build on right motives. 
While we may have some success in 
stressing that this or that is what 
“nice” children do, the “nice children” 
motive is essentially selfish. The mo- 
tive for right action ought to be love 
of Jesus and our gratitude to Him for 
what He has done for us. 


b. The child is trustful. The child 
implicitly trusts his parents and 
teachers unless his trust has been 
repeatedly betrayed. He will believe 
what they say and look to them for 
protection and guidance. He will love 
to hear about Jesus and enjoy simple 
Bible stories and pictures. He will 
implicitly believe what he is told 
about Jesus. 

As parents and teachers speak of 
trust in God and love for Jesus, it is 
important that they exemplify this 
trust and love and that they them- 
selves are worthy to be loved and 
trusted. The child will much more 
easily believe in a good God if the 
people around him are good and 
pleasant. It will be easy to point out 
that God can be trusted more than 
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anybody else, and that Jesus loves 
them more than anyone else, if the 
people around the child are trust- 
worthy and loving. The young child 
cannot differentiate well between 
God and those who represent Him, 
and it is likely that more damage is 
done to religious life by parents and 
teachers who are unworthy of trust 
than in any other way. 

The Bible contains ample material 
for building up trust in God: the sto- 
ries of Jacob, Abraham, Moses, Eli- 
jah, and others. We can also point to 
experiences in the lives of children 
where trust is necessary (storms, 
darkness, sickness, when on a trip, 
etc.), and then show how trust in 
God is rewarded. We can refer to 
the child’s Baptism and show that 
God early chose him to be His child 
and that He wants to do everything 
necessary for him. Sentences from 
the Apostles’ Creed may be used to 
build up trust: “I believe”; “God the 
Father”; “Jesus Christ is my Lord.” 
This practice will also help the child 
gradually to understand parts of the 
public worship. The child should 
learn to pray simple prayers which 
express trust in God. 

c. The child is sincere. Trust and 
sincerity are closely related, but there 
is also some difference. Nothing is 
quite so beautiful as to see the un- 
affected sincerity of young children 
who are being brought up properly. 
The child will also look for sincerity 
in others. 

It is the task of us parents and 
teachers to preserve and to develop 
the sincerity of the child. This duty 
calls for sincerity in their own atti- 
tudes toward God. Any insincerity, 
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or hypocrisy, in our attitude toward 
God and religion is easily detected by 
children, and it may produce a feeling 
in them that those who teach them 
about God are not honest. This feel- 
ing may eventually turn them against 
God and religion or at least make 
them indifferent. 

We need also to be sincere in an- 
swering the questions of young chil- 
dren, or they will finally stop asking, 
to their own and our detriment. It is 
not easy to answer the questions of 
children about themselves, about 
God, and other matters. If we sin- 
cerely try, we shall be respected; 
if we are insincere, we shall fail, no 
matter how clever or able we may 
otherwise be. Sincerity on our part 
may influence the child more than 
what we actually say. Sincerity is 
developed in the young child as he 
sees it demonstrated in those whom 
he loves and trusts, not as he hears it 
preached to him. 


d. The child has a conscience. An- 
other inborn characteristic possessed 
by every child is conscience. That is 
to say, he has a sense of right and 
wrong, a judge within him who either 
approves or disapproves of all his 
thoughts, emotions, and actions. 

But the conscience is reliable only 
when directed by God’s Word. It is 
important, therefore, when we tell 
Bible stories or teach other parts of 
the Scriptures, that we make the right 
applications in simple terms which 
the child can understand. The Com- 
mandments offer good training mate- 
rial, but we cannot limit our teaching 
to them, because our spiritual life 
needs motivation which ,can come 
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only from the knowledge of the love 
of God, who created, redeemed, and 
sanctified us. The life and works of 
Jesus contain much that the child of 
this age can understand. 

The child must know that God con- 
demns sin, because it is evil. He must 
learn to listen to his conscience when 
he is tempted. He must learn also 
that right conduct is motivated by 
fear and love of God. Then he will 
gradually grow into a dependable 
Christian adult. 


2. Primary (Age 6-8) 


a. The child begins to understand 
God better. This understanding is still 
most successfully developed through 
observing the highest and best qual- 
ities in the persons whom he knows, 
but the child can begin to conceive 
of God as the Supreme Being and his 
Father in heaven. He can particularly 
also appreciate Jesus as his Savior 
and Friend. He begins to understand 
better the wrongness and the evil 
effects of sin. At the same time he 
will better understand God’s love for 
him in Christ, the Redeemer. 

Children need to learn that all are 
sinners, but that faith in Christ is 
their only salvation. They need to 
learn that trust in God, daily per- 
formance of their duties, and doing 
right in all things are necessary if 
they are to grow into useful men and 
women who will be a joy to God and 
their parents. They can understand 
that they must always try to please 
God, control their tongue, help their 
parents, be honest and fair, stand up 
for what is right, and appreciate God’s 
good gifts in nature. They can learn 
that everything they do stands in 
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some relation to God. And parents 
and teachers should try to make this 
relationship to God as clear, prac- 
tical, and natural as possible, and 
nurture in the children the desire to 
do right in all things. 

Moreover, children should get into 
the habit of praying. They should 
know that praying is speaking to God, 
who is everywhere and who hears us 
wherever we are. 

b. The child feels a sense of sepa- 
ration from God when he has done 
wrong. If children up to this time 
have received the right kind of in- 
struction, they will know a great deal 
about right and wrong. And the 
voice of their conscience will either 
condemn or approve in accordance 
with the instruction given and under- 
stood. 

There are four truths which should 
become very clear to the children 
during these years: (1) that there is 
such a thing as right and wrong; 
(2) that God is pleased when they 
do right and displeased when they 
do wrong, for wrong is sin; (8) that 
they sin every day, but that God 
forgives the sins of those who believe 
in Jesus and are sorry for their sins; 
(4) that they should pray for for- 
giveness. Our sinfulness and God’s 
love and forgiveness through Jesus 
Christ should be emphasized, because 
altogether too many children grow up 
with the idea that they obtain salva- 
tion by being good. The right bal- 
ance between Law and Gospel is as 
important now as at every other age. 

ce. The child frequently has fears. 
These may include the fear of being 
alone, fear of criminal characters, 
funeral matters, remote animals. 
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Dealing truthfully, fairly, and affec- 
tionately with children, and pointing 
them to their Lord and Savior will 
reassure them and help them to feel 
confident and hopeful. 

d. The child realizes that God loves 
all people everywhere. As the child 
grows somewhat away from himself 
into the larger environment, he is 
capable of learning also that God 
loves all people regardless of where 
they live. If he is being taught con- 
cern for others, he will quickly de- 
velop concern also for their salvation. 
He will want to know whether the 
boys and girls in other countries will 
go to heaven, too, and the like. 

The foundations of a mission spirit 
can well be laid at this time. Mission 
stories will interest the child, and 
because of his innate desire to do 
something it will be comparatively 
easy to induce him to invite other 
children to church or Sunday school, 
to pray for unbelievers, and to bring 
small contributions for mission work. 
All these opportunities should be util- 
ized, but, needless to say, always on 
the child’s level of understanding. 

e. The child begins to gain a deeper 
appreciation of worship. He can par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in the wor- 
ship of church and school. 

Worship should be made attractive 
on the child level; and instruction on 
worship, prayer, and proper church 
decorum should be given. The knowl- 
edge that the Bible is God’s Book 
should be nurtured and strengthened. 


3. Intermediate (Age 9-11) 


a. The child grows in independ- 
ence. Though children begin to 
show marked independence during 
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this period, the spirit of independence 
will become stronger still during the 
adolescent period. Not all children 
will show their spirit of independence 
in the same way, nor to the same 
degree, but it is present, and it is well 
that this is so. Christian character 
cannot exist without independence. 
Following one’s conscience, standing 
up against evil, building the kingdom 
of God with vigor, all demand a firm, 
independent standing on one’s own 
feet. 

There can, of course, be a wrong 
kind of independence. It is not al- 
ways easy to exercise the spirit of in- 
dependence along constructive lines. 
In evidence of that we need only 
examine some of our own actions. 
Very often children will want to do 
what is wrong. Earnestly teaching 
the Word of God, pointing out its 
meaning for the child, and showing 
how it can be a guide for a Christian 
life are important. 

When the spirit of independence 
moves in a wrong direction in spite 
of our best efforts, we must show the 
way to recovery from sin through 
Jesus Christ and continue to guide 
the child as lovingly as before. He is 
bound to learn somewhat by trial and 
error, and it is up to us to give all 
the Christian guidance which he will 
accept. 

As the child grows in faith and 
understanding, and as we provide 
proper guidance, he will learn to 
establish standards of right and 
wrong in keeping with the Word of 
God and the example of Jesus. 

b. The child lives in the present. 
He is not interested much in deferred 
values, and this fact sometimes causes 
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difficulties in our teaching him about 
eternal life. For a child death is far 
away. He does not want to die, and 
death, even though sure eventually, 
seems far enough away to cause no 
immediate concern. 

God has implanted in all of us the 
love of the present, because without 
it we could not be interested in the 
affairs of this life as we should be. 
How would we make active use of the 
opportunities of today if we did not 
love the present? Certainly we want 
our children to have thoughts con- 
cerning the other world. They should 
have the desire to go to heaven and 
be prepared for the call to go there. 
Hence we must teach them accord- 
ingly. But they should not get the 
idea that they are on earth merely to 
wait for heaven. While we are here, 
God has work for us to do. We are 
to help improve the conditions in the 
world in general, and this is done 
best by helping all whom we can 
help: by praying for them, by show- 
ing them every possible kindness, by 
speaking to them of their Savior, and 
by seizing every opportunity for serv- 
ice that we find. Then we shall be 
happy here below; and, if we are 
Christians, we shall also be happy in 
heaven. The point is that we do not 
divert the child’s interest from the 
present, but that we help him to see 
the present in its proper relation to 
eternity. 

c. The child forms many habits. 
The 9—11 age is probably the most 
productive period for the formation 
of habits, both good and bad. It is 
said that most habits are formed by 
the age of fourteen. Habits are a 
wonderful convenience, including re- 
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ligious habits, such as churchgoing. 
We would wear out much sooner if it 
were not for the habits that we form. 
Think what energy would be required 
in the single matter of church at- 
tendance if we had to reason out 
every Sunday morning whether to go 
to church or not. The poor church 
attendance on the part of many is 
due to the fact that attendance has 
never become habitual. 

Great emphasis should be placed 
on developing habits such as clean- 
liness, honesty, truthfulness, industry, 
prayer, reading God’s Word, church- 
going, witnessing, Bible reading, and 
others. Even resisting temptation be- 
comes easier when we have habit on 
our side. We want, of course, always 
to keep our right perspective regard- 
ing habit, and we want to help the 
children to keep it. Habit is not the 
source of right conduct, but our love 
of God; but right conduct is greatly 
aided by habit. 

The habit of prayer should receive 
particular emphasis, that through 
teaching and practice the children 
may learn independent prayer as a 
means of taking both their needs and 
their joys to the throne of God. 

d. The sense of fairness is pro- 
nounced. The child quickly senses 
any unfairness in his playmates as 
well as in his parents and teachers. 
He resents a teacher who has pets or 
parents who prefer one child to the 
other, and permanent resentment, 
even serious delinquency, can easily 
develop as a result of prolonged un- 
fair treatment. 

It is easy to show children that 
unfairness is not Christian, but they 
will see so much of it that in spite of 
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their resentment against it they will 
be constantly tempted to practice it 
themselves if it is to their own ad- 
vantage. The instruction on this point 
can certainly be made practical, be- 
cause both positive and negative illus- 
trations are readily available. 

Children often judge rather harshly 
and conclude that anyone who is un- 
fair is perhaps not a Christian. It is, 
therefore, important at all times to 
call attention to the imperfections of 
Christians also in this respect and to 
remind them that if it were not for 
Christ’s suffering and death, none of 
us could be saved. They must learn 
to pattern their actions after God's 
Word, and not after the wrong con- 
duct which they may see around 
them. 

e. The children have a strong sense 
of loyalty. Loyalty is a good Chris- 
tian virtue if directed toward the 
right objectives. Children of this age 
have a strong sense of loyalty toward 
their group or gang, and they will 
often refuse to tell on their comrades 
even when as Christians they should. 
It is well for parents and teachers to 
remember this trait. 

The answer does not lie in trying 
to coerce them to do what they refuse 
to do or to become suspicious of them 
in general. It rather lies in inducing 
them to be loyal to God, home, 
church, country, and high ideals. 
Moses’ loyalty to Israel, David’s loy- 
alty to Saul, Jonathan’s loyalty to 
David, and Jesus’ loyalty to every- 
thing noble and good can be held up 
as examples. The Commandments 
can be readily utilized in teaching 
Christian loyalty. 
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f. The child is a hero worshiper. 
Hero worship usually begins at this 
period. It continues through ado- 
lescence and even into old age with 
many people. The trouble is that the 
child may not have developed enough 
Christian judgment to choose the 
right kind of hero. A movie actor or 
actress or an athlete of doubtful moral 
quality will do as well as a noble 
character, and the danger is that the 
undesirable qualities of the hero or 
heroine will be accepted as normal 
and right. 

This period offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for portraying some of the 
great Biblical heroes to the children: 
Noah, who remained steadfast when 
all the world forsook God; Abraham, 
who left home and country and was 
willing to give up his son to please 
God; Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, 
Ruth, Deborah, Daniel, John the Bap- 
tist, Paul, and others. Respect should 
also be developed for the heroes of 
everyday life: parents who work hard 
and sacrifice to bring up and support 
a Christian family; missionaries, pas- 
tors, and teachers throughout the 
world; and all the people who do 
their work well in their own positions 
and in their own way. The dignity 
and glory of honest and faithful work 
can be particularly stressed. Devo- 
tion to duty and responsibility for 
one’s actions are sterling traits which 
children of this age should acquire. 
Above all, devotion to God should be 
stressed and the fact that even after 
we have done our best, we have still 
done only what was our duty to do. 

g. The child has a deeper appre- 
ciation of worship. The child can 
understand the order of worship and 
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participate intelligently. He grows in 
the ability to worship alone and with 
others. 

Family worship, private Bible read- 
ing, and public worship can all be 
taught, and help can be given in 
forming proper devotional habits. To 
make the teaching practical, the pas- 
tor or teacher may take the class into 
church and explain the order of serv- 
ice. In children’s services, the liturgy 
can be practiced. Family worship can 
be demonstrated and encouraged in 
various ways. Children can be taught 
to pray ex corde, and they can be 
given practice in such prayer. Ways 
of reading and studying the Bible can 
be taught. 


4. Early Adolescence (Age 12—15) 


a. Independence is more  pro- 
nounced. Sometimes children of this 
age are hard to control and hard to 
lead. They feel rather important, feel 
that they can decide for themselves 
what is good and right. Hence, they 
can become very rude when an at- 
tempt is made to bring them to terms. 

The Lutheran Church has quite 
generally placed confirmation into 
this period. Thus this is also a time 
for religious decision. 

Children must be impressed with 
their responsibility toward God, their 
fellow men, and themselves. They 
must learn that decisions are truly up 
to them, but that these decisions must 
be in harmony with God’s Word and 
will, with the welfare and happiness 
of their fellow men, and with their 
own good. If people feel morally re- 
sponsible, independence is a good 
thing. If we can get our children to 
act in accordance with this principle, 
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they will be comparatively safe, 
though they will at times kick over 
the traces. In most cases they will 
feel sorry and return to the right way. 
We must remember that this is a time 
of considerable stress for children, 
with practically a new world opening 
to them, and they deserve our sym- 
pathy and consideration, properly 
tempered with firmness and kindness. 

In spite of his feeling of independ- 
ence the adolescent begins to sense 
his dependence on God more and 
more, and as a Christian he feels 
secure in the fact that God is his 
Father and Christ his Savior. This 
personal relationship with God should 
be fostered and strengthened. 

b. The child acts largely on the 
basis of his emotions. While judg- 
ment develops, often rapidly in the 
well-gifted, the actions of most chil- 
dren of this age are directed by their 
emotions. Emotions should not be 
suppressed, but controlled. Jesus was 
a human being, as well as God, and 
He showed indignation when He 
cleansed the Temple and when the 
Pharisees refused to heed His Word. 
He wept at the grave of Lazarus, and 
He suffered intensely. Emotions are 
good in themselves. We want our 
children to love, to show gratitude, 
and at times to show moral indig- 
nation. 

Children. must be taught, however, 
that if they constantly act on impulse, 
they will often go counter to the will 
of God and counter to the dictates 
of wisdom. Emotional control is 
achieved as a rule if they consider 
the consequences of their conclusion 
or actions. 

In our teaching we do not, of 
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course, seek to touch the emotions 
for the sake of the emotions. That 
would often be cheap and vulgar, 
insipid and useless, but we want to 
use the emotions as a springboard for 
action. If the emotions operate within 
the framework of God’s Word, we 
are on safe ground, for then we mo- 
tivate for right action. 

We shall frequently show our chil- 
dren how the Word of God, the re- 
membrance of their Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper can help them to con- 
trol their harmful emotions and pas- 
sions. Prayer likewise should be 
pointed to as a source of strength. 

c. The child emphasizes - fairness 
and justice. This is merely a con- 
tinuation of what was referred to in 
the last section. What makes instruc- 
tion difficult at times is that though 
children will resent hypocrisy or in- 
justice on the part of others, they will 
indulge in it themselves. Adolescents, 
however, are able to understand that 
their own injustice hurts others as 
much as that of others hurts them. 
This fact should be pointed out to 
them. 

One of the elementary lessons to 
learn in the matter of fairness and 
justice is not to judge by appearances, 
but to get the facts in each case. All 
of us have suffered because this pro- 
cedure was disregarded, and all chil- 
dren have. They can learn that God 
wants us to be absolutely fair with 
others. That is part of the love we 
owe the neighbor. 


d. The children feel they are not 
understood. Adolescents frequently 
say, “Nobody understands me,” or 
something to the same effect. They 
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are in a state of turmoil. Sometimes 
they are hilariously happy, and some- 
times moody. The source of the 
trouble is not so much that nobody 
understands them as that they do not 
understand themselves. It is too much 
to expect adolescents to realize this 
fact fully. Because they think no one 
understands them, they are sometimes 
not frank with parents or teachers. 

Love, patience, sympathy, kindness, 
coupled with fairness, will generally 
help them to hurdle this troublesome 
barrier. It is absolutely essential that 
the parents and teachers deal with 
them understandingly and that they 
indicate to them that Jesus under- 
stands everybody and that He stands 
ready to help them in all their prob- 
lems and troubles. There is a power 
in the Christian religion which helps 
them over all humps and _ barriers 
even when the adolescents or their 
parents or their teacher hardly know 
what the next move ought to be. 

Neither parents nor teachers can 
force children to have confidence in 
them. Confidence when not freely 
given is no confidence at all. It must 
be earned by trustworthiness. Parents 
and teachers ought to answer the 
questions of their children honestly 
and frankly. This does not mean that 
teachers should not at times refer 
certain questions to the parents for 
an answer. They should also respect 
the confidence of children and not 
repeat what they have learned in con- 
fidence, otherwise the confidence is 
quickly destroyed. If the confidence 
is destroyed, the children will doubt 
everyone, even God. Time and tact 
and a rich measure of Christian love 
are essential. 
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e. The child is often altruistic. The 
Christian child has a desire to serve, 
but he does not always know how to 
make himself useful. Often the teach- 
ing has been too negative. The child 
has been told what he should not do, 
but not shown what to do and how 
to do it. One of the great essentials 
of training for a useful life is to lead 
the individual to make himself useful 
as a child. 

The alert teacher will find useful 
things that children can do. They can 
do some witnessing and mission work, 
and they will do it gladly; they can 
collect for missions, perhaps even 
from their own earnings; they can do 
works of charity. Christmastime offers 
a fine opportunity to do something for 
others, but every season of the year is 
suitable. The children should be 
taught particularly to make them- 
selves useful at home by obeying the 
Fourth Commandment, because any- 
one who is not useful at home will 
not build for usefulness anywhere 
else. 


f. The child is likely to have a feel- 
ing of guilt. This feeling may be due 
to various factors, to actual sinful con- 
duct as well as to anxiety and conflict 
over his physical development into 
adolescence, and a lack of under- 
standing regarding this development. 
It may be due to the growth toward 
independence, which does not always 
take place gracefully and without 
error. 

The feeling of guilt may be unduly 
accentuated by teaching the Law out 
of proper relation to the Gospel. The 
child needs adult understanding and 
reassurance, the comfort of the Gos- 
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pel, and whatever other comfort can 
be given. 

g. The child thinks much about a 
life's work. Sometimes children of 
this age think they ought to quit 
school and go to work. At any rate, 
they are thinking about making a liv- 
ing and finding work that is both 
congenial and profitable. They begin 
to feel that going to school is not 
sufficiently fruitful and that a person 
must contribute to the general wel- 
fare. 

The preparation for one’s lifework 
begins long before this time. If chil- 
dren have been trained and guided 
right, they have worked and helped 
their parents ever since they were 
able to do so. The adolescent period, 
however, provides an especially good 
opportunity to concentrate on the 
preparation for one’s place in life be- 
cause of the children’s special interest. 
They should learn more fully that 
they are created for work and for 
doing good. Adam and Eve worked 
even in their state of perfection. Only 
after the Fall work became burden- 
some and sometimes unproductive. 

Teachers and parents will try to rid 
the children of a snobbish attitude 
towards everyday work. Children 
should learn the honorableness of all 
work whereby God is glorified and 
man served. They should learn that 
the work of a faithful mother is su- 
perior to that of the career woman, 
that manual labor is honorable, that 
the first consideration is not to receive 
pay for work but to render service, 
that occupations whereby others are 
exploited should be avoided. Gen- 
esis 1 already indicates the honor- 
ableness of work. The Proverbs are 
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full of texts that show it. The great 
men of God, and even Jesus Himself, 
worked until they were weary. “If 
any would not work, neither should 
he eat.” 

Children should be reminded that 
their school is part of their training 
for work and that therefore they 
should make the most of school. 
Whatever the line of work taken up, 
they should carefully prepare for it. 

This is also a good time to recruit 
boys and girls for service in the 
Church as pastors, teachers, and dea- 
conesses. Unselfish service toward 
God and man should be stressed. 
Children should know beforehand 
that they are not going into the serv- 
ice of the Church for money, but to 
serve God in a special way. 


C. HOW MAY SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT BE FOSTERED? 

1. Remember that individuals differ 
in manner and in rate of growth. It is 
so obvious that individuals differ that 
it is almost trite to say so. Yet it is 
well to remind ourselves of the fact, 
because we do not always treat our 
children at home or at school accord- 
ing to knowledge. We know they 
differ, yet for the sake of convenience 
we try to apply the same training for- 
mula to all of them. 

In the first place, things are not 
always what they seem. A child who, 
in our opinion, may lack certain de- 
sirable reactions, may have a deeper 
Christian faith and feeling than an- 
other who glibly repeats what we 
want him to say and who has the 
knack of placing himself in a favor- 
able light and of deceiving us as a 
result. 
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There are also different applications 
of the Christian faith and convictions 
that dominate the child. One child 
may be more mission-minded; another 
may be more kind to others; another 
will pray more fervently and effec- 
tively. Not that active Christianity 
can be restricted to one outlet, but 
the emphasis in various persons will 
differ, and we must be careful not 
to forget this fact and to misjudge 
children as a result. 


2. Be the kind of person you want 
your pupils to be. It is hard to be a 
good example. If that were not true, 
there would not be so many poor 
ones. The influence of teachers is 
much greater than some realize. In 
spite of the great influence of parents, 
children are influenced for good or 
for evil by their teachers. For that 
reason the teacher's Christian ex- 
ample and conduct ought to be above 
reproach. Their personal relationship 
with the children ought to be cordial, 
sympathetic, kind, helpful, and on a 
high level of propriety. 

3. Make the most of your lesson in 
religion. The religion lesson ought to 
be the high point in the teachers’ and 
the children’s school day. For that 
reason it is necessary to prepare care- 
fully and to plan not only the teach- 
ing of the subject matter, but also the 
teaching for engendering beliefs, at- 
titudes, and conduct, which constitute 
the real purpose of teaching the sub- 
ject matter. 

4, Always keep in mind that spir- 
itual growth is to take place at all 
times. The division of school subjects 
into sacred and secular cannot be 
God’s division. God is not separated, 
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but He stands in proper relation to 
everything. Nor is any of the phases 
of our life that we call secular sepa- 
rate from God. Everything we do, 
think, or say is somehow connected 
with God and His purpose. 

Christian education and training 
are to go on during the teaching of 
any subject and on the playground 
as well. A Lutheran school must be 
a Christian school throughout its en- 
tire curriculum, throughout all that 
is taught. That is true in spite of the 
apparent contradiction seen in the 
fact that some of the subject matter 
is intrinsically nonreligious in char- 
acter. It is in the applications to life 
and the use made of what is learned 
that we cannot get away from God. 
For example: Television in itself is 
neither good nor bad, but as soon as 
we prepare to telecast or to receive 
a telecast, we are involved in spiritual 
and moral implications, and we shall 
incline either to the good or the bad. 
So it is in everything, also as to the 
school subjects and the personal re- 
lations in and out of school. Even 
the so-called extracurricular activities 
must contribute in some manner to 
the achievement of the chief purposes 
of the school. In other words, the 
Christian religion must permeate the 
entire educational process. 

5. Remember that you have part- 
ners in educating the children of your 
school. There are partners of our 
choice and partners not of our choice. 
Some partners exert a wholesome in- 
fluence and some an evil influence. 
Some exert a greater influence on the 
child than we can ever hope to exert. 
Ordinarily the parents exert a greater 
influence than any school. It is par- 
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ticularly important, then, that the 
Christian school work hand in hand 
with the Christian parents. If any 
persons ought to see eye to eye in 
the matter of Christian education, it 
ought to be the parents, the teachers, 
and the pastor, and under their lead- 
ership the entire congregation. But 
there are other partners, such as com- 
panions, means of communication like 
radio, television, motion pictures, and 
the like. The entire environment 
exerts a substantial influence. The 
teacher will try to make his partners 
also his allies. Where he cannot suc- 
ceed in that attempt, he tries to 
counteract and overcome the evil in- 
fluences that will reach the child in 
spite of his best efforts. 


D. THE PRIVILEGE OF TEACHING 
CHILDREN 


Assisting parents in the Christian 
education of their children is a great 
responsibility as well as a great priv- 
ilege. We Christian teachers consider 
it the crowning mercy of our lives to 
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be engaged in the profession of Chris- 
tian teaching. God helping us, we 
shall not fail the children under our 


care. 
The Soul of the Child 
The soul of the child is the loveliest 


flower, 
That grows in the garden of God. 
Its climb is from weakness to knowledge 
and power, 
To the sky from the clay and the clod. 
To beauty and sweetness it grows under 
care; 
Neglected, ’tis ragged and wild. 
Tis a plant that is tender, but won- 
drously rare, — 
The sweet, wistful soul of a child. 
Be tender, O gardener, and give it its 
share 
Of moisture, of warmth, and of light, 
And let it not lack for the painstaking 
care, 
To protect it from frost and from 
blight. 
A glad day will come when its bloom 
shall unfold, 
It will seem that an angel has smiled, 
Reflecting a beauty and sweetness untold 
In the sensitive soul of a child. 
Author unknown 


Goop Human RE.ations.— Six ways for teachers to develop good 


human relations with pupils: 


1. See pupils as people and not as so many statistics. A child’s interest 
in school is conditioned by the personal attention and consideration the 


teacher gives him. 


2. Use a “judicious supply of developmental rope.” This requires the 
ability to gauge subject matter to the pupils’ power to cope with it. 

3. Face-saving for the pupil is a necessity, not a luxury. Problems should 
be handled on a personal basis, rather than exposing the children to public 


ridicule and scorn. 


4. Recognize that “hidden feelings are often dynamite” on both the part 


of the teachers and the pupils. 


5. See that there is classroom time for learning what is important — that 


which has personal meaning for pupils. 


6. Consider parents as partners in education, not as potential enemies. — 
Miuure C. Aumy, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Reformation and German Education 
E. C. HELMREICH 


Cardinal among the teachings of 
the reformers was that of the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers. It 
broke the power of the church hier- 
archy and made every man respon- 
sible for his own salvation. To this 
end each individual was to search the 
Scriptures and study the foundations 
of his faith. Clearly such a doctrine 
necessitated an extensive program of 
education and one that would reach 
the masses of the people. 

With the Reformation the existing 
school system was brought into dis- 
order, and many of the old monastic 
and cathedral schools ceased to func- 
tion. There was of course a tremen- 
dous shortage of properly educated 
Protestant teachers and also of nec- 
essary funds. Confiscated lands and 
endowments were all too often di- 
verted to other than religious or edu- 
cational purposes. Parents were loath 
to pay the necessary school fees, al- 
though formerly they might well have 
paid for larger sums under the guise 
of charity or church exactions which 
made possible the maintenance of the 
church schocls. Moreover some of the 
more extreme sectarians also began 
to question the need for education if 
everything came from the Spirit. 

Under these circumstances, as in so 
many other instances, Luther turned 
to the princes — to the State — for aid. 
In one of his earliest writings, his 
famous appeal To the Christian No- 
bility of the German Nation on Im- 
provement of the Christian Estate, 
he wrote: “Each city should have 
schools for boys and girls, where the 
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Gospel should be read to them either 
in Latin or German.”+ Four years later 
(1524) he wrote a Letter to the AI- 
dermen and Cities of Germany on the 
Erection and Maintenance of Chris- 
tian Schools. This was his most im- 
portant educational summons, and 
the dean of American historians of 
the Reformation writes: “The book 
had a great success and, followed up 
as it was by unremitting efforts in the 
same direction, it undoubtedly had an 
incalculable effect in popularizing and 
raising the standard of education in 
Germany.” ? 

The schools as Luther envisaged 
them were lineal descendants of the 
city Latin schools of an earlier period. 
He insisted on the necessity of study- 
ing Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, for 
without a knowledge of them true 
religion would perish. “The lan- 
guages,” he wrote, “are the scabbard 
in which the Word of God _ is 
sheathed. They are the casket in 
which this jewel is enshrined; the 
cask in which this wine is kept; the 
chamber in which this food is stored. 
. . . If through neglect we lose the 
languages (which may God forbid), 
we shall not only lose the Gospel, but 
it will finally come to pass that we 
shall lose also the ability to speak 
and write either Latin or German.” 3 


1 As quoted in Preserved Smith The Life 
and Letters of Martin Luther (New York, 
1911), p. 85. 

2 Ibid., p. 186. 


3 As quoted in James E. Russell, German 
Higher Schools. The History, Organization 
and Methods of Secondary Education in 
Germany (New York, 1907), p. 82. 
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Clearly it was as necessary for fol- 
lowers of the new religion to know 
them as of the old. The old human- 
istic influence was continued, partic- 
ularly through Melanchthon, who 
with his broad classical interests en- 
couraged the study of the ancient 
languages and literature for their own 
values, not only as a religious tool. 

While Luther was primarily in- 
terested in schools because he con- 
sidered them essential for religion, he 
also insisted that education must 
serve both Church and State. On 
more than one occasion he pointed 
out the need for properly trained offi- 
cials, “for ignorant governors are as 
bad as wolves.” A city might pride 
itself on its wealth, its fine houses, its 
strong walls, but its “greatest glory, 
blessing, and power are many fine, 
educated, intelligent, honorable, and 
well-brought-up citizens.”* His in- 
sight as to the need for popular edu- 
cation is well shown in the following 
passage: 

Even if we had no souls, and schools 
and languages were not needed for 
God’s sake and the Bible’s, there would 
still be ground enough for establishing 
the best possible schools both for boys 
and girls, for the world needs fine and 
capable men and women to conduct its 
affairs, that the men may rule land and 
people wisely and the women keep 
house and train their children and serv- 
ants as they should. Such men are made 
of boys and such women of girls, and 


hence it is necessary to educate the boys 
and girls properly.® 


4 As quoted in Friedrich Paulsen, Das 
deutsche Bildungswesen in seiner geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung (Leipzig, 1906), p. 35. 

5 As quoted in Arthur C. McGiffert: 
Martin Luther, the Man and His Work 
(New York, 1911), p. 269 f. 
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Luther always hoped that education 
could rest on a broad foundation. 
Early he wrote: “For my part, if 
I had children, they would have to 
learn not only the languages and his- 
tory but also singing, music, and the 
whole mathematics. . . . It is a sorrow 
to me that I was not taught to read 
more poetry and history.” ® 

At this time Luther was chiefly con- 
cerned with maintaining the higher 
schools. For the great group of chil- 
dren he thought it might suffice if the 
boys attended school two hours and 
the girls one, spending the rest of the 
time at home learning a trade or 
household duties. The ablest pupils 
were to be selected for education as 
teachers, ministers, and officials. 

Luther always recognized the pri- 
mary obligation of the family to train 
and educate their children. In 1530 
he published his famous “Sermon on 
the Duty of Sending Children to 
School.” This was directed not only 
at parents but at the public author- 
ities as well. 

I am of the opinion that the govern- 
ment is obligated to compel its citizenry 
to send their children to school. If a 
government can compel its citizens to 
bear spear and gun, to run about on the 
city wall and assume other duties when 
it desires to carry on war, how much 
more can and should the government 
compel its citizens to keep their children 
at school.7 
Luther thus was an early advocate, 
not only of the principle of state or- 
ganized and supported schools but 
also of compulsory attendance laws. 


6 Smith, p. 187. 

7 As quoted in Dr. Volkmer, Geschichte 
der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes (5th 
ed.; Habelschwerdt, 1891), p. 47. 
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In the great visitation of churches 
and schools of 1528—1529 in Saxony 
the visitors had admonished the sac- 
ristans (Kuester) of the parishes to 
gather the children at least once a 
week and teach them the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and some German hymns. It 
was to furnish a guide for this in- 
struction that Luther wrote his Small 
Catechism. At first this instruction 
consisted largely in reciting the Cat- 
echism and getting the children to 
repeat it until it was learned, a heri- 
tage of memorization which has 
plagued German school children ever 
since. As Luther put it: “vorsprechen, 
nachsprechen, auswendiglernen.” This 
instruction was gradually expanded. 
In the regulations drawn up by Bu- 
genhagen for Brunswick in 1541 the 
sacristans, in addition to teaching the 
Catechism, are called upon to teach 
school, that is, to teach reading. Thus 
there developed a new type of schools 
connected with the parish churches, 
not only in cities but in the host of 
scattered villages. 

Such schools were often expressly 
provided for by the State in the many 
church and school regulations which 
were issued in this period. Here the 
state of Wiirttemberg took the lead. 
In 1559 the prince ordered the estab- 
lishment of schools in connection with 
the parish church, in which reading, 
writing, arithmetic, religion, and 
church music were to be taught. 
Supervision of the schools was given 
to the local pastor and to the church 
authorities. Catechism instruction 
was made compulsory, and parents 
were to be punished if their children 
failed to meet this obligation. Thus 
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the ordinances of this period em- 
bodied in early form later educa- 
tional developments: State schools, 
compulsory attendance, and clerical 
supervision. 

The man who was in charge of 
these sacristan schools (Kuesterschu- 
len) was by no means a trained 
teacher. He regularly practiced a 
trade and might be a tailor, cabinet- 
maker, shoemaker, who had taken 
over various duties as custodian or 
janitor of the church. To these he 
now added that of teaching. This 
combination of church and _ school 
duties was to continue until very 
modern times, many years after teach- 
ing had become a full-time job and 
the incumbent of the office had been 
dignified by the title of schoolmaster. 
The sacristan schools were anteced- 
ents of many of the elementary 
schools of Germany. 

The period of the Reformation also 
gave impetus to the development of 
the modern German gymnasium. The 
city Latin schools which, as pointed 
out above, the reformers wanted to 
see continued, were not sufficient in 
number to serve the needs of the day. 
In 1543 Duke Moritz of Saxony broke 
new paths when he founded State — 
as distinct from municipal — schools 
at Pforta, Meissen, and Grimma.® 
Soon other States followed his ex- 
ample. These Landes- or Fiirsten- 
schulen were for all children of the 
State and were supported by public 
funds, much of this money coming 
from the secularization of ancient 


8 C. Nohle, Geschichte des deutschen 
Schulwesens im Umriss (Separatdruck aus 
Reins Encyklopiédischem Handbuch der 
Pédagogik, Langensalza, 1896), p. 20. 
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church property. These schools did 
not give elementary instruction, and 
some knowledge of Latin was neces- 
sary for admission. Here, as in the 
Protestant city Latin schools, the in- 
fluence of Melanchthon’s educational 
theories came to the fore. To these 
schools, in which the old humanistic 
curriculum predominated, the name 
Gymnasium came to be applied. In 
theory they ranked between the city 
schools, with their less intensified cur- 
riculum, and the university, with its 
higher faculties. Religion was of 
course a regular subject of instruction 
here as well as in all other schools. 

The most important change which 
the period of the Reformation 
wrought in Catholic schools was 
the domination of the Jesuits in the 
higher schools and at the universities. 
They, too, held fast to the humanistic 
subjects, and as to the formal cur- 
riculum there was little difference be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant higher 
education. The Jesuits, however, 
never concerned themselves primarily 
with elementary education, this field 
being left more to the Piarist Order, 
which was founded in the 17th cen- 
tury. What advances were made in 
Catholic elementary education was 
rather the result of Protestant ex- 
ample. The Council of Trent author- 
ized the so-called “Roman Cate- 
chism,” which was soon replaced in 
popularity by one drawn up by the 
Jesuit Peter Canisius. In Catholic 
parishes a system of regular instruc- 
tion in the Catechism was introduced. 
Catholic princes also interested them- 
selves in the problem. For example, 
in 1564 Duke Albert V of Bavaria 
issued a school ordinance which 
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established certain regulations for 
schoolteachers, demanded instruction 
in reading, writing, and Christian 
doctrine and admonished the clergy 
of his lands to erect German schools. 
In Catholic lands the foundations 
were also being laid for a Volks- 
schule. 

The expansion of municipal and 
State activity in education did not 
eliminate the private schools; rather 
their number increased. In Munich, 
for example, in 1560, alongside the 
three Latin schools, sixteen German 
schoolmasters ran their own schools. 
They operated on a fee basis, charg- 
ing usually double if the instruction 
was to include arithmetic. Church 
and civil authorities, as a rule, did 
not take kindly to the private schools, 
but these continued to meet a real 
need. There were of course now 
both Protestant and Catholic private 
schools, and in contrast to pre-Refor- 
mation times religion was a regular 
subject of instruction. This situation 
created special problems of super- 
vision for the church authorities. 

The reformers were early aware not 
only of the need of establishing new 
types of schools if the people as a 
whole were to be taught to read but 
also of providing a religious program 
for instruction. As to subject matter 
the religious curriculum, to use a 
modern term, offered three things: 
(1) the popularization of the Scrip- 
tures through Luther's translation of 
the Bible; (2) the publication of Lu- 
ther’s Small and Large Catechisms; 
(3) the increased use of hymns in 
worship and as a means of instruction. 

The Bible was not an unknown 
book before the Reformation, but 
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with the coming of the printing press 
the number of Bibles, Bible histories, 
and prayer books increased tremen- 
dously. A conservative estimate 
would place the number of Latin 
Bibles printed in Germany alone, be- 
fore 1520, at 20 to 27,000.29 In addi- 
tion there were fourteen different 
High German and several Low Ger- 
man editions of the Bible, and many 
German Psalters and service books 
before Luther began his work. These 
figures make it clear that the Bible 
was not an “unknown book” and was 
in the hands of the people before the 
Reformation. It is true that the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz in 1486 did forbid 
the laity of his diocese to read the 
Bible, but this was exceptional and 
quite contrary to the general practice 
of the clergy. 

While Luther was not the first 
translator of the Bible into German, 
he was the first translator who went 
back to the original Greek text of the 
New Testament and the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament. Not as accom- 
plished a Greek scholar as Erasmus 
or Melanchthon, or as good a Hebrew 
scholar as Reuchlin, he nevertheless 
knew these languages adequately. 
He was of course well acquainted 
with the Vulgate, and in preparation 
for his lectures at the university he 
had studied thoroughly the New Tes- 
tament. While confined at the Wart- 
burg after his meeting with the 
Emperor at the Diet of Worms, he 
translated the New Testament, this 
translation being published in 1522. 


9 M. Reu, Luther's German Bible. An 
Historical Presentation Together with a Col- 
lection of Sources (Columbus, 1934), p. 10. 
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Luther and his friends took great 
pains with their work and struggled 
to get the proper German word for 
a Greek or Hebrew phrase. For ex- 
ample, in a letter in 1528 he strikes 
a note with which many will sym- 
pathize: 

We are now sweating over the trans- 
lation of the prophets into German. 
O God, what great and hard toil it re- 
quires to compel the writers against their 
will to speak German. They do not want 
to give up their Hebrew and imitate the 
barbaric German. Just as though a 
nightingale should be compelled to imi- 
tate a cuckoo and give up her glorious 
melody, even though she hates a song 
in monotone.!° 

Engaged with a multitude of other 
tasks, Luther translated the Old Tes- 
tament more slowly. The task was 
also more difficult. In 1530 he wrote 
a friend: “In Job we have such hard 
labor, M. Philipp, Aurogallus, and I, 
that sometimes we could hardly finish 
three lines in four days. Beloved, 
now that it is translated into German 
and is completed, everyone can read 
and master it... .”11 The sacrifice 
rituals of the Mosaic Law were also 
very difficult to translate, and Luther 
was forced to call on the local butcher 
to furnish correct German terminol- 
ogy. The crown jewels of Saxony 
were borrowed for study in order to 
name accurately the precious stones 
mentioned in the Bible. Finally, in 
1534, the first complete translation of 
the Bible by Luther was published. 
But he was never satisfied with his 
work. He called in a commission of 
fellow scholars with whom he dis- 
cussed the translation, and between 


10 Ibid., p. 205. 


11 [bid., p. 197. 
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1534 and 1541 two thorough revisions 
of the entire Bible and three of the 
Psalter were made. Minor corrections 
were made in three later editions, two 
of which appeared before his death, 
in 1546. 

The Bible in Luther’s translation at 
once won great popularity. Between 
1534 and 1584 the printing presses at 
Wittenberg alone produced 100,000 
copies, and presses throughout Ger- 
many were doing the same. Not only 
was this new availability of the Bible 
important in the education of the 
people, but the language also in 
which it was written provided a new 
instrument of education. Heinrich 
Heine’s tribute that “Luther created 
the German language by translating 
the Bible” is no exaggeration.” Lu- 
ther actually gave literary form to 
the German vernacular, which was 
slowly developing in this period. 
Luther himself stated: 

I do not write in a language peculiar 
to myself alone, but in the common 
German so that everybody, both in 
north and south Germany, can under- 
stand it. I use the language of the 
Saxon chancellery, which is today spoken 
by nearly all the German princes, from 
the Emperor Maximilian to the Elector 
and the Duke of Saxony, after having 
blended into one tongue the various dia- 
lects of the empire.18 

Luther’s German Bible was not only 
a translation but in a sense was a new 
Bible, for he rearranged the order of 
the books. He esteemed Scripture in 
accordance with the degree it taught 


12 Frantz Funck-Brentano, Luther, trans. 
from the French by E. F. Buckley (London, 
1986), p. 290. 

13 “Table Talk 2758,” as quoted by 
Frantz, p. 291. 
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Christ. Since he held the Epistles to 
the Hebrews, James, Jude, and Reve- 
lation were the most backward in this 
respect, he put them at the end of 
the New Testament. To this day 
German Bibles follow this arrange- 
ment, at first followed also by the 
English translators. Of even more 
importance was Luther's influence on 
the Apocrypha. These books were in 
the Vulgate and with one exception 
in the old Greek Bible, but were not 
in the Hebrew Bible. Luther did not 
consider them part of the true canon, 
but he held that they were valuable 
and good for the people to read. He 
therefore translated them and gath- 
ered them together as a separate unit, 
inserting them between the Old and 
New Testaments. All the early Eng- 
lish Bibles followed this practice, and 
the King James Bible as first printed 
was no exception. Puritan repug- 
nance to many things in the Apocry- 
pha, however, led to their being 
omitted. This happened as early as 
1599 in the Geneva Bible, and as 
early as 1629 we have an edition of 
the King James Version where this 
was done. Had Luther not separated 
the Apocrypha, it would not have 
been so easy for the Puritans to have 
omitted them altogether.1* 

While Luther was working on his 
translation of the Bible, he continued 
to teach at the University and per- 
formed many other tasks. He had 
long been urging the Prince of Sax- 
ony to do something for education, 
and in 1527 he drew up a detailed set 
of instructions for a commission which 


14 Edgar J. Goodspeed, How Came the 
Bible? (New York, 1940), pp. 91—95. 
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was to inspect the churches and 
schools. Luther and Melanchthon 
themselves shared in this work. The 
commissions disclosed a sad state of 
affairs. Out of 718 parishes only 
71 were provided with schools. The 
people were ignorant of even the bare 
essentials of Christianity. Therefore 
Luther, always a man of action, de- 
cided to write a short concise sum- 
mary of the main points of Christian 
teaching to be used as a manual of 
instruction in the home and in the 
schools. In 1529 both his Small and 
Large Catechisms appeared. 

There had been catechisms before, 
and the system of questions and an- 
swers was a favorite method of in- 
struction in the Middle Ages. Luther, 
too, had been wont to give practically 
every year a series of expository ser- 
mons dealing with the different Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Creed. As early as 1520 he had 
published as a treatise for the com- 
mon people a confessional mirror en- 
titled: “A Short Form of the Ten 
Commandments, A Short Form of the 
Creed, A Short Form of the Lord’s 
Prayer.” In October 1528 Luther 
began the writing of his Catechism, 
using as a basis his sermons delivered 
earlier that year. He soon realized 
that the book was growing too long 
(it eventually appeared as the Longer 
Catechism). He therefore interrupted 
this composition to draw up in the 
shortest possible compass a statement 
explaining the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. These were then published 
in the form of charts, which were to 
be posted on the walls of the home. 
He soon added a similar chart dealing 
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with the Lord’s Supper and Baptism. 
Later in the spring of 1529, these 
charts, with the addition of prayers 
for the table, for morning and eve- 
ning, were published in book form. 

This Small Catechism had a tre- 
mendous influence. Others paid him 
the compliment of imitation. Among 
these the Heidelberg Catechism of 
1563 is important, because it was 
drawn up for the Reformed churches 
of Germany and came to have a place 
alongside Luther’s in the Protestant 
schools. It differed in organization, 
being divided, after some introduc- 
tory questions, into only three parts: 
“Of Man’s Misery,” “Of Man’s Re- 
demption,” and “Of Thankfulness.” 
It also grouped the Commandments 


_ differently, reverting to the number- 


ing that was common before the days 
of St. Augustine, while Luther was 
content to follow the usage which 
had been established in the Roman 
Church. This difference in the num- 
bering of the Commandments was to 
plague German school administrations 
in future years. 

Luther himself thought highly of 
his catechism, and he once stated that 
he would be willing to have all his 
books perish except for it and his 
On the Bondage of the Will. Ranke, 
the dean of German historians, main- 
tained in his Deutsche Geschichte im 
Zeitalter der Reformation: “Luther’s 
Catechism is at once childlike and 
profound, lucid and unfathomable, 
simple and sublime. Happy is the 
man who constantly returns to it to 
nourish his soul! To him it will ever 
remain a living fountain of comfort, 
a frail shell that contains the heart of 
truth which satisfies the wisest of the 
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wise.” © This Catechism immediately 
achieved wide distribution and by the 
end of the century had been trans- 
lated into Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Spanish, F rench, Dutch, English, Da- 
nish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Swedish, 
Finnish, Lithuanian, Estonian, Polish, 
Czech, and Croatian. 

In 1528, the same year in which he 
wrote his Catechism, Luther stated: 
“I condemn no ceremonies but those 
opposed by the gospel. For the font 
stands, and baptism is administered 
with the same rites as heretofore, 
though the language used is the ver- 
nacular. I even leave the images un- 
disturbed, except those destroyed by 
the rioters before my return. We also 
celebrate mass in the customary vest- 
ments and forms, only adding certain 
songs, and substituting the vernacular 
in the words of consecration.” 1° In 
this brief quotation there are two 
references to the use of the vernac- 
ular, and this is a key to his influence 
on hymnology as on education in 
general. The chants sung during di- 
vine services were translated into 
German and now were sung in unison 
by the whole congregation seated in 
the nave of the church rather than by 
the small group in the choir. The first 
German evangelical hymnbook, the 
so-called Achtliederbuch, appeared in 
1524. It contains four hymns by Lu- 
ther, three by Speratus, and one by 


15 As quoted in M. Reu, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism. A History of Its 
Origin, Its Distribution and Its Use (Chi- 
cago, 1929), p. 258; see also M. Reu, “Die 
Eigenart des Katechismus Luthers und was 
sich daraus fiir seine schulmiissige Behand- 
lung ergibt” Kirchliche Zeitschrift (1906), 
80: 208—223. 


16 McGiffert, p. 317. 
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an unknown writer. Later in the same 
year two other hymnbooks appeared, 
one containing twenty-five hymns, of 
which eighteen were by Luther; the 
other thirty-two hymns, of which 
twenty-four were by him. The num- 
ber of German hymnals multiplied 
rapidly in the next years, Luther him- 
self editing one in 1529. 

In all Luther composed thirty-seven 
hymns. Some of them are new or 
improved translations of Latin hymns; 
others are paraphrases of Holy Scrip- 
ture, such as his “Dies sind die heil- 
gen zehn Gebot” or “Vater unser im 
Himmelreich.” He drew on Psalm 46 
for his famous “Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” and on the 180th Psalm 
for his great Passion choral, “Aus 
tiefer Not schrei ich zu dir.” Some 
of his most original hymns were writ- 
ten for special occasions. “Vom Him- 
mel hoch, da komm’ ich her” was 
written for Christmas 1535 and his 
“Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort” 
as a summons against the Pope and 
the Turk in 1541. Luther not only 
wrote the words but also composed 
the music for some. At times the 
music was original. More often it 
was a modification of established 
tunes. He enjoyed singing and was 
an accomplished musician, playing 
the lute and the flute. Genuinely fond 
of music, he considered it one of the 
best antidotes for the work of the 
devil. 

Luther's hymns did much to de- 
velop the great choral school of music. 
He has been called the “Ambrose of 
German hymnody.”17  Funck-Bren- 


17 John Julian, ed., A Dictionary of Hym- 
nology (rev. ed.; London, 1907), p. 414. 
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tano writes: “One learned historian 
of music assured me that Germany 
owes her Bachs, her Handels, and her 
Beethovens entirely to Luther’s ac- 
tion.” 18 Whether these statements be 
too enthusiastic or not, a moment’s 
reflection will bring home to anyone 
what a difference it would have made 
had Luther not elevated music and 
congregational singing to a high posi- 
tion in his church service. Calvin and 
Zwingli were not nearly so deeply 
interested or as able as Luther in the 
field of music. They held that only 
the Bible should have a place in 
worship and that purely human pro- 
ductions should not be permitted to 
take its place. They raised the Psalter 
to a new dignity, and versified ver- 
sions of the Psalms became the first 
hymnbooks of the Reformed Church. 

Luther’s contribution did not end, 
however, with the composition of 
hymns and giving them an important 
part in the church service. He also 
did much to make music and the 
singing of songs a regular part of the 
educational curriculum. He was of 
the opinion that “A schoolmaster must 
know how to sing, or I would not 
allow him to teach.” He stated on 
another occasion: “Music is of great 
assistance in discipline and education, 
it makes men gentler, better, more 
sociable and reasonable.” He _ or- 
dained that in Protestant schools and 
parishes religious instruction should 
include not only the Commandments, 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, but also 
hymns. From that day to this the 
study of hymns has been an integral 
part of the teaching plan of most 


18 Funck-Brentano, p. 279. 
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German schools. The number of 
hymns the German school children 
had to learn came to vary from dis- 
trict to district and from period to 
period as the years passed, but they 
have always remained a part of the 
education of a German child. 

Bible history in the period of the 
Reformation was usually incorporated 
in the instruction of the Catechism. 
Luther, for example, included it in 
a discussion of the Creed. Luther did 
publish in the same year as his Small 
Catechism (1529) a collection of fifty 
Bible stories, his so-called Passionale. 
On one side of the page was a wood- 
cut and on the back a text of varied 
length explaining the picture. It was 
a booklet of fifty-two pages and be- 
tween 1529 and 1604 went through at 
least twenty-seven editions.1® Me- 
Janchthon also published a collection 
of Bible stories, but it was not until 
the 17th and 18th centuries under the 
influence of Pietism that Bible history 
became a separate part of the cur- 
riculum in Protestant schools. It be- 
gan to infiltrate the Catholic schools 
in the last quarter of the 18th century, 
but it was not until the second decade 
of the 19th century that it became a 
regular subject of instruction apart 
from the Catechism.?° 

The most important result of the 
Reformation for the German school 


19 M. Reu: “Luther auch der Vater des 
biblischen Geschichtsunterrichts,” Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift (1906), 30:1—5. 


20 Friederich W. Biirgel: “Geschichte des 
Religionsunterrichts in den katholischen 
Volksschulen,” Geschichte der Methodik des 
Volksschulunterrichts, ed. Dr. C. Kehr (2d 
ed., 6 vols.; Gotha, 1890), VI, Part B, 
p. 270. 
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system is the very obvious one: it 
brought about a_ basic division of 
German schools into Catholic and 
Protestant. It paralleled in fact the 
political division of the time, for a 
State or territory was Catholic or 
Protestant according to the religion 
of the ruler. In the Protestant sections 
the princes took a very direct part in 
organizing both the churches and the 
schools. There was still no thought 
of separating them, and even the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) consid- 
ered the schools as annexes to the 
churches. The beginning of the secu- 
larization of the schools, however, 
had been made. The State henceforth 
undertook to serve the cause of edu- 
cation not only financially but also 
through its inherent coercive power 
over its citizens. The concept arose 
at this time that an educated citizenry 
is necessary to serve the cause of both 
religion and the State. There can be 
no question that the Protestant teach- 
ing of the universal priesthood of all 
believers and its insistence upon every 


person’s reading and studying the 
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Scriptures did much to further the 
cause of universal education. Hence, 
the education also of women received 
a tremendous impetus at this time. 

One other development of the pe- 
riod should be noted. While religion 
had always been studied in the me- 
dieval schools, under the influence of 
the Protestant movement it became 
much more a subject of instruction. 
A regular religious curriculum came 
into being which centered in the 
study of the Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Sacraments as explained in the dif- 
ferent Catechisms of the period. The 
singing of hymns, and regular par- 
ticipation in religious services in 
church and school was a part of the 
program. In fact, the sermons of the 
period sounded an instructional note 
and became the primary instruments 
of “adult education.” The Protestant 
leaven in the field of education did 
not leave the Catholic schools un- 
touched. It can be said that in gen- 
eral the two school systems ran par- 
allel to each other. 


DEsIRABLE TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS. — General qualifications: Be well 
prepared in his specialty. Possess skill as well as knowledge. Have good 
intelligence. Be in good health. Have a good personality. Be emotionally 
mature. Be absolutely honest. Be completely dependable. 

Specific qualifications: Love pupils. Show consideration for pupils as 
individuals. Be patient and courteous in dealing with pupils. Be fair in pupil 
relationships. Demonstrate strength in classroom management. — HERoLD C. 
Hunt and Ricwarp M. Pace in the Grade Teacher, October, 1953, p. 17. 


SEATwork, Nor “Busy Worx.” — Objectives of seatwork: The pupil can 
test his understanding of what he has already studied. Some seatwork provides 
additional practice. The pupil can acquire additional information through seat- 
work. Through seatwork the pupil can become more interested in work he is 
doing. Through appropriate seatwork the pupil can be given an opportunity 
for self-expression. The pupil can have fun doing some types of seatwork. — 
MarTHA DALLMANN in the Grade Teacher, October, 1953, p. 20. 
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In 1918 the Rev. Ernst Eckhardt, 
at that time a pastor in the Corn- 
husker State, published another vol- 
ume in his valuable eight-volume 
work entitled Homiletisches Reallex- 
ikon nebst Index Rerum. The volume 
carried on its title page the words 
Die Schule and embraced within its 
pages a summary and index of all that 
had been written in the literature of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod to that date on schools gener- 
ally and on parochial schools par- 
ticularly. 

On page 73 of the volume under 
discussion and printed in bold type 
Eckhardt raised the querulous ques- 
tion: “Geht unser Schulwesen rueck- 
warts?’ In free and idiomatic 1953 
collegiate English the question could 
well be translated :“Are our Christian 
day schools on the skids?” 

Eckhardt was not an alarmist nor a 
pessimist. He was merely chronicling 
synodical thought as it reflected itself 
in synodical literature published be- 
tween 1900 and the beginning of 
World War I. He answered his ques- 
tion, “Are our Christian day schools 
on the skids,” with sample quotations 
from the synodical publications of his 
day. For instance, he was able to 
quote “The parochial school is pass- 
ing,” and “The parochial school is 
doomed to perish.” 

Systematic scholar that he was, 
Eckhardt attempted to find support- 
ing evidence for these dire predic- 
tions in synodical essays, in published 
sermons, and in the official publica- 
tions of Synod. And he found the evi- 
dence. 
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The learned and reverend fathers 
of that day found four phenomena or 
pieces of evidence which seemed to 
presage the ultimate decline of the 
Christian day school. 

They first pointed to the pastors of 
that day. Using exceedingly and what 
we believe to be excessively strong 
although not altogether unwarranted 
language, they castigated pastors who 
did not hold the Christian day school 
in proper esteem. They referred to 
such pastors as hirelings, indescrib- 
ably indolent, lazy bellies; because, 
they, either out of expediency or per- 
sonal convenience, refused to support 
the parochial school. 

The fathers, however, were not dis- 
criminatory in their cataloguing of 
those forces responsible for the im- 
minent decline of formal Christian 
education in Synod. 

They next turned to the teachers. 
Some teachers, they felt, considered 
their position a mere job and were in 
the schoolroom solely for the purpose 
of making a living. Failing to recog- 
nize and appreciate the high profes- 
sional calling which was theirs in 
Christ Jesus, they approached their 
task with a complete lack of vigor, 
imagination, and most lamentably, 
with a complete lack of faithfulness 
and consecration. Other teachers, be- 
cause of a lack of personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications, were making 
a direct contribution to the early de- 
mise of the school in which they — 


* Commencement Address delivered at 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
June, 1953. 
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unfortunately — happened to be 
teaching. They were razers rather 
than builders. Some may have been 
the victims of poor professional train- 
ing. Others patently lacked the gifts 
for teaching. They were living testi- 
mony to the fact that it is as easy to 
make a teacher out of a dullard as it 
is to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. Again, the fathers may have used 
excessively strong language, but the 
language which they employed 
showed that they were profoundly in 
earnest in their advocacy of the Chris- 
tian day school. 

The schools themselves came in for 
their share of condemnation. Phys- 
ically some schools in that day, ac- 
cording to our fathers, presented such 
a pitiful, despicable, and sorry aspect 
that it was little wonder that parents 
refused to send their children to the 
schools maintained by the local con- 
gregations. Wholly inadequate phys- 
ical equipment, ramshackle buildings, 
no playground equipment, poor li- 
braries — were deterrents not only to 
the growth, but were also subversive 
to the very existence of the schools. 

Finally, the local congregation was 
cited as a cause contributory to the 
decline of the Christian day school. 
An indifference to and a despising of 
God’s Word on the part of members 
of Lutheran congregations were re- 
sponsible for an alarming lack of in- 
terest in formal Christian education. 
Moreover, the increasing use of birth 
control and the resultant decrease in 
the size of families (our fathers dec- 
orously referred to it as the Zwei- 
kindersystem) were reducing appre- 
ciably the number of potential en- 
rollees in our schools. 
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To all of this must be added the 
tragic fact that in the quiet lull of the 
years preceding World War I many 
of our fellow Lutherans lost their 
awareness of and failed to appreciate 
the only valid reason for maintaining 
Christian day schools and were more 
or less satisfied to recruit pupils for 
our schools primarily for the purpose 
of perpetuating “the mother tongue.” 
When World War I played havoc 
with the German language, the inter- 
est in the Christian day school waned 
perceptibly. “After all,” they said, 
“why continue — at great sacrifice and 
in a hostile atmosphere — to maintain 
a school when we can no longer teach 
our children German?” 

As one of my colleagues put it, 
“Only after a return to the funda- 
mental principles and a divining of 
the vital issues of Christian education 
did the Christian day school receive 
a stimulus. It was a terrific struggle 
to regain what had been forfeited.” 

We would pause here to make the 
embarrassing point that the same 
reasons listed by the fathers for the 
decline of the Christian day school 
are responsible today for the closing 
of individual parochial schools. The 
fathers were not wholly wrong in their 
predictions. Not infrequently today a 
school closes its doors. And, when it 
does, that closing is caused by one or 
a combination of the contributing 
causes listed in Eckhardt. Almost in- 
variably, whenever a school closes or 
a congregation fails to open a school, 
a shortsighted pastor, a stupid teacher, 
or a morally negligent congregation 
is responsible. 

We can be genuinely grateful that 
the men whose forecasts Pastor Eck- 
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hardt chronicled were not prophets 
nor the seventh sons of prophets. The 
last twenty-five years have witnessed 
a phenomenal increase in interest in 
Christian education generally and in 
the Christian day school particularly. 

The broadening in scope of the 
work of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion of Synod, the increase in the 
number of full-time employees of that 
Board, the much-needed revision of 
Sunday school literature, the emphasis 
on Bible study, the calling of coun- 
selors in parish education in the vari- 
ous Districts of Synod, the wide ac- 
ceptance of the idea that every sub- 
sidiary organization in the congrega- 
tion must make some contribution to 
the increase in Christian growth — all 
testify to a renewed emphasis on 
Christian education generally. 

The Christian day school has also 
been affected by this intensified in- 
terest in Christian education. Many 
congregations which hitherto have 
been without schools in the past two 
decades have started schools. Some 
schools which were closed as a result 
of indifference or because of the de- 
fective character of the schools them- 
selves have been reopened. 

Recognizing the importance of ade- 
quately trained staffs for her schools, 
Synod gave particular attention to her 
two teachers’ colleges. They were 
raised to the status of four-year insti- 
tutions. In the allocation of synodical 
funds they were given priority so that 
they could secure the human and 
purely material resources for meeting 
the demands of the times. Testimony 
to their excellency is the recent ac- 
creditation of Seward and River For- 
est by a regional accrediting agency, 
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the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

But what of the future? Have we 
forgotten our theme? The Future of 
the Christian Day School. While we 
are not clairvoyant, while we lack the 
vision necessary for penetration of the 
veil separating the future from the 
present, we are nevertheless bold 
enough —on the basis of available 
evidence — to hazard the ridicule and 
censure of future generations by mak- 
ing a few predictions. 

Prediction Number One. We be- 
lieve that the present high enroll- 
ments in our Christian day schools 
will not only continue, but will in- 
crease. The radical increase in the 
national birth rate since 1939 poses a 
problem for which the public schools 
have no ready solution. Public ele- 
mentary schools simply lack the phys- 
ical facilities to handle the army of 
children demanding entrance to those 
halls of learning. In spite of increased 
expenditures for public school build- 
ings, in spite of systematic recruit- 
ment procedures on the part of State 
teachers’ colleges, in spite of the at- 
tempt to cope with the problem of 
numbers by dividing the school day 
into identical shifts — I repeat — in 
spite of the valiant efforts being made 
by the American people, our public 
schools cannot adequately handle the 
horde of children seeking admittance. 
Many parents, dissatisfied with the 
crowded and makeshift conditions in 
public schools, are sending and will 
continue to send their children to 
church-supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in those areas where 
the physical resources of the church- 
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related school are superior to those of 
the public school. 

Many parents — Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran — are moved to send their 
children to Christian day schools for 
a more laudable reason. They want 
their children to have a Christian 
education. Keenly aware of the de- 
ficiencies of any educational program 
which educates the mind but ignores 
the soul, they seek an educational 
program which has God’s_ eternal 
truth as the integrating force in that 
program. 

Moreover, many congregations 
which formerly took a dim view of 
the Christian day school or consid- 
ered it mainly an institution designed 
for the preservation of German cul- 
ture or the isolation of the child of 
God in the world from the world, 
today are aware of its benefits and 
are willing to make the necessary 
financial sacrifices for the starting and 
maintenance of a school. 

As a result, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the immediate and distant 
future will witness continually in- 
creasing enrollments in our schools 
and an increasingly larger number of 
schools. 


Prediction Number Two. There 
will be in the immediate future a 
marked increase in pre-school educa- 
tion. The 419 kindergartens in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
today should double in number within 
the next decade. The new apprecia- 
tion of the value of the kindergarten 
as an educational agency will seize 
our people even as it has seized Amer- 
icans generally. 

American education is experiencing 
and will continue to experience a 
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phenomenal extension upward beyond 
the twelfth grade in the form of the 
junior or community college and a 
downward trend below the first grade 
in the form of the kindergarten. Too, 
certain socio-economic factors, one of 
the more important manifesting itself 
in the necessity that a wife and 
mother supplement her husband's in- 
come by working, will contribute to 
the growth of the kindergarten. 

We must keep in mind, however, 
that the staffing of these kindergartens 
will require highly trained and skilled 
teachers rather than consecrated baby 
sitters. 


Prediction Number Three. The fu- 
ture will witness, we believe, the 
passing in our Synod of the concept 
that the eighth grade is the terminal 
year of congregationally supported 
education. The high schools in Mil- 
waukee, Fort Wayne, Houston, Cleve- 
land, Racine, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and St. Louis represent only 
a beginning in the vast area of church- 
supported secondary education. We 
are no longer an eighth-grade church. 
Consequently our program of formal 
Christian education can no longer 
conclude itself with the eighth grade 
but must continue through the twelfth 
grade and beyond. 

This possible and highly probable 
extension of our educational program 
poses two problems too important for 
discussion at this time: the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran graduate school 
for the training of staff members for 
our secondary schools and a restudy 
of the best time for, and the curric- 
ulum of, confirmation instruction. In 
passing, we would point out that there 
is considerable evidence to support 
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the view that the traditional period 
set aside for confirmation instruction 
is educationally and spiritually un- 
sound. 


Prediction Number Four. We fur- 
ther believe that the character of 
school boards in our congregations 
will change. No longer will they be 
Boards of Trustees concerned solely 
with the condition of the school’s 
physical plant; rather, they will be 
Boards of Education intelligently oc- 
cupied with the congregation’s total 
educational program. 

Today the pews of many of our 
churches are filled with men and 
women who have had considerable 
formal education experience. When 
such people staff our school boards, 
we may be assured that they will not 
be satisfied to fix windows, locate 
shrubbery, or install swings. They 
will insist on concerning themselves 
with educational policy. Moreover — 
and this may be somewhat discon- 
certing to the embryonic educators 
receiving their diplomas today — the 
presence of these highly trained peo- 
ple in our congregations will no longer 
make it possible for the pastor and 
the teacher to pass themselves off as 
the sole educational experts in the 
parish. 


Prediction Number Five. Our con- 
gregations will be satisfied with only 
the best physical facilities for their 
schools. Not even when Mark Hop- 
kins, master teacher that he was, sat 
on one end of the log and a student 
on the other, did people consider that 
arrangement an ideal teaching situa- 
tion. Outdoor toilets, the absence of 
play facilities, the dull and drab class- 
rooms wholly lacking in color, primi- 
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tive heating devices, antique furni- 
ture, and the blackboard as the sole 
audio-visual aid will not be tolerated 
in the future. The members of our 
congregations will become more con- 
scious of the need for adequate play- 
ground equipment, a well-stocked li- 
brary, properly lighted and decorated 
classrooms, and the use of all the 
mechanical devices which are today 
considered indispensable aids _ to 
teaching. 


Prediction Number Six. We believe 
that the standards for teachers will be 
raised. In spite of the large number 
of emergency teachers currently 
teaching in our schools, we believe 
congregations will become aware of 
the necessity of a trained professional 
educator in the classroom. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how parents will 
continue to entrust their children, 
children having precious and wonder- 
ful minds and even more precious 
souls, to poorly trained or incompetent 
teachers. In-service training programs 
will become more meaningful and 
essential. Professional stagnation will 
be viewed with a healthy form of sus- 
picion by the many professional peo- 
ple in the Church. The “I have my 
diploma and have finished studying” 
attitude will evoke a most negative 
reaction in our congregations. The 
teacher who stopped growing pro- 
fessionally on the day of his or her 
graduation will be as anachronistic as 
a Model T on the Indianapolis Speed- 
way. Some people may consider the 
superannuated teacher a tragic figure 
in our society. A much more tragic 
figure, however, is the teacher who 
died mentally at twenty-five or thirty 


and somehow escaped burial. 
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You, the 1953 graduates of one of 
Synod’s two teachers’ colleges, have 
the unique privilege of entering upon 
your work at a time when Christian 
education enjoys a higher esteem in 
our Synod than it has ever enjoyed 
in the past. It is your high responsi- 
bility to meet the challenge, to keep 
faith with your fellow Lutherans, 
especially the mothers and fathers 
who will entrust their precious chil- 
dren to your care. For parents will 
temporarily place in your hands the 
minds and the souls of their children, 
the two most valuable possessions 
those children have. The training you 
give those minds will determine to a 
large degree the child’s success in this 
world. More important, your training 
of that child’s immortal soul will help 
to shape its eternal destiny. 

Some of you may be saying today: 
“If the challenge and the responsibil- 
ities which are ours are so enormous, 
certainly we may assume that our re- 
ward for performing this task will be 
equally great.” 

Teaching in our Christian day 
schools is not without its material re- 
ward. For you will have a material 
advantage known only to a few in 
the world of education. And that ad- 
vantage is tenure. Your security of 
tenure may become a cushion on 
which you sleep the sleep of the un- 
faithful, or it can become a noble in- 
centive which will cause you to pour 
yourself out, literally lose yourself, in 
the great cause of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, your greatest reward 
will not be material. Your reward 
will be this, that you will see the boys 
and girls you train today become the 
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leaders of the Church of tomorrow. 
You will enjoy the indescribable thrill 
of participating in the building of a 
great church body, a church body 
whose greatness consists not in its 
size — and it has size; a church body 
whose greatness lies not in _ its 
wealth — and it has wealth; but rather 
a church body whose greatness lies 
in its loyalty to God’s Word and in its 
zeal in accepting and executing the 
Lord’s Great Commission to teach all 
nations. 

You will, of course, meet disap- 
pointment. Some of your pupils will 
not appreciate your labor of love, 
your honest efforts to bring them 
closer to Christ, to establish them 
firmly in the wholesome doctrine, to 
lead them in a life of Christian serv- 
ice to God and their fellow men. 
However, when you meet such in- 
grates among your pupils, be neither 
surprised nor offended. You will be 
more than amply rewarded by the 
love and respect of others, who will 
keep you in grateful remembrance 
for your patient willingness to share 
with them eternal truths. 

Again, you may become the object 
of ignorant or malicious criticism by 
parents who, instead of upholding 
your hands, ruthlessly pull them 
down. Even your Savior had such 
experiences and felt the impact of 
those who would undermine His 
labors. Isaiah, in prophetic vision, 
records the Messiah’s plaintive cry: 
“Then I said, I have labored in vain, 
I have spent My strength for naught, 
and in vain: yet surely My judgment 
is with the Lord, and My work with 
My God.” Nevertheless, legion will 
be the number of the mothers and 
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fathers who will bless you for the spir- 
itual values which you instill into the 
hearts and minds of their children. 
You will receive your greatest re- 
ward on the Last Day, when you ap- 
pear before the great and righteous 
Judge and He asks you: “Lutheran 
teacher, where are My lambs? Where 
are the souls I entrusted to your 
care?” Then you will not need to 
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hang your head in shame. Rather, 
standing boldly before the throne of 
grace you may say: “Here they are, 
Lord, perfectly clad in the righteous- 
ness of the Son of God.” Then the 
great and righteous Judge will say to 
you: “Thou hast overcome; therefore, 
I will give you to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the Para- 
dise of God.” 


PEN SWIPES 


® If you have something on your mind, say it. Say it if you don’t mind 
getting into a mess of trouble. Say it if you enjoy being a lonely soul. 
Say it if you are not concerned about your present or a future position. 


® Norman Cousins writes in the Saturday Review of Literature that this is 
not the Age of Meditative Man. It is a sprinting, squinting, shoving age. 


Silence is a nasty word. 


@ It is a popular conception that modern youth is dashing madly down a road 
to ruin in a hot rod. If so, youth probably needs more examples of good 


Christian living and fewer critics. 


@ A boy who was scolded for a poor report card asked: “Dad, what is wrong 


with me, heredity or environment?” 


@ 1953 is the 150th anniversary of Emerson’s birth. At this time it is 
appropriate to state that throughout his writings he contended that if society 
is to develop and progress the individual and his personality must be em- 
phasized rather than the State or the Mass. Emerson said: “Society everywhere 
is a conspiracy against the manhood of every one of its members. Society 
never advances; society develops only as man improves. The wise and just 
man will always feel that he imparts strength to the State, not receives 


security from it.” 


@ One of the easiest ways to gain a reputation for a superior mind is to nod 
approval to the other person’s point of view. Many a “sage” has only listened, 
nodded, and smiled. Still waters are not necessarily deep. They are usually 
shallow and stagnant. Silence is often yellow, not golden. It is tragic when 
a person is catapulted into a position of influence just because he is acceptable 
to everybody. Why pay handsome fees for either silence or a regurgitation 
of the obvious. The upkeep on a statue or a wire recorder would be cheaper. 


@ Little Carol returned home after her first day at school. A doting solic- 
itous aunt asked her whether she had learned anything. “Not in school,” 
said Carol, “but, wow, you ought to know what I picked up during recess!” 
Schooling is but a segment of the educational process. It is often the events 
which occur during the in-between periods of life which put wow into the 
setting. These wow periods should receive serious concern. They can be for 
good or for evil. What they produce depends largely on the guidance 


provided by parents and teachers. 


@ One of the most significant advances in the past decade has been the 
demonstrated interest of parents in education. The P.T. A.’s throughout the 
country have a membership of about eight million. In 1946 it was four 
million. Here is real power, wholesome power, if harnessed. 


Playground Surfacing 


Dorris STEINBRUECK MARXHAUSEN 


A knowledge of the characteristics, 
desirability, and practicability of the 
various types of playground surfaces 
should be of major interest to every 
teacher. Few will find themselves in 
an administrative position which will 
allow them to make their own de- 
cisions on what surface to use, but 
almost all will at one time or another 
be able to make suggestions and will 
certainly have to adapt their physical 
education program to fit the existing 
surface. 

There are many ways to approach 
this study, but rather than begin with 
comparisons of costs to build and 
maintain the various playground sur- 
faces, we shall include these essentials 
in individual discussions of the sur- 
faces which have been used for years 
or have come into use recently. Many 
technical details which have been 
omitted may be found in the ref- 
erences listed. 

Whether for fifty or five hundred 
children, the playground surface is 
important. No matter which type is 
chosen, good drainage and proper 
maintenance as well as smoothness 
are absolutely essential. 


DIRT 

Dirt, meaning a nonsodded surface, 
is not satisfactory. “Playgrounds of 
this type are naturally more suscep- 
tible to washing and rutting from 
weather conditions and the conse- 
quent increased hazards of safety to 
children using the playground.”! It 
is usually a matter of financial neces- 

1 “Surfacing under Fixed Apparatus,” 
Recreation. June, ’52, pp. 164, 165. 


sity that prompts the use of dirt sur- 
faces. If such a surface must be used, 
the dirt should be treated with a 
binder to prevent formation of dust. 
Soil stabilization is in the experi- 
mental stage, but is comparatively 
cheap and will bear watching. 


TURF 

Turf is satisfactory for many ac- 
tivities, such as football and baseball 
in the upper grades and free play and 
games of simple organization in the 
lower grades. It rates high in safety, 
especially under fixed apparatus,” and 
is resilient. However, it is expensive 
to maintain and doesn’t dry out so fast 
after rain. Nevertheless, at least part 
of the play area should be turf. 

If turf is used, the goal is to de- 
velop a lawn that can take punish- 
ment. The area must be unused for a 
long enough period so that a deep 
root system may be developed. The 
result will be a closer knit turf and 
tougher top growth. A deep seed bed 
preparation of at least six or eight 
inches and the right variety of seed 
are necessary. The newest and best 
variety of seed developed is Alta 
fescue, which grows through three 
seasons of the year. Other good vari- 
eties are Kentucky bluegrass, peren- 
nial ryegrass, and New Zealand fescue 
with bentgrass. The most advisable 
procedure is to consult a good seed 
firm locally, because variations in cli- 
mate must be considered.® 

To maintain a turf, high mowing is 
best, even though it may mean mow- 


2and3 C, B. Mills, “Sod for Playgrounds,” 
Recreation. April, ’50, p. 42. 
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PLAYGROUND SURFACING 


ing every week or ten days. A lower 
cut is needed only for croquet. If 
there is no rain, deep, soaking appli- 
cations of water are necessary.* It is 
also necessary to give the surface 
periods of rest. 
SAND 

The use of sand is usually limited 
to apparatus areas, but sand-clay sur- 
faces are widely used because of the 
low cost. Here again dust becomes 
a hazard. Even more so, the abrasive- 
ness of the sand on the skin and 
clothes is undesirable. Its main ad- 
vantage is the elimination to a cer- 
tain extent of mud after rain.5 The 
cost is about $1.00 a square yard. 


GRAVEL 

Gravel, too, is inexpensive, and 
playgrounds surfaced with it can be 
used after rains. But the danger of 
serious cuts after falis exceeds that of 
sand, and many games are difficult to 
adapt to such a surface. The initial 
cost is not as high as for most other 
surfaces, but the disadvantages out- 
weigh this. 


ASPHALT AND CONCRETE 

Asphalt and concrete are the most 
common types of paved surfacing. 
They have in common the advantages 
of being good to mark lines perman- 
ently, good drainage for quick use 
after rains, and little dust in dry 
weather. For safety the hardness of 
both is a drawback, especially under 
apparatus.® 


4 Loc. cit. 

5 “Surfacing Playground Areas.” 
tional Recreation Association. 

6 P, E. Sehon, “Playground Supervision,” 
p- 452. Methods for Elementary Schools, 
ch. 13. 
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ASPHALT 


The initial cost of asphalt is high, 
although not as high as concrete, but 
Maintenance cost is low. When 
damage appears, it is generally less 
expensive to resurface than to replace 
a surface. Badly cracked concrete 
can be broken up and used as a base 
for asphalt. Clay courts may be re- 
surfaced with asphalt, but the clay 
must be removed because it absorbs 
ground moisture and transfers it to 
the asphalt’s stone base and softens it. 
A layer of sand worked into the soil 
with a layer of crushed stone makes 
a good asphalt base. 

Sheet asphalt like that used in 
streets does not work too well on 
playgrounds because it will crack. 
Cracks in any asphalt must be sealed 
as part of maintenance work. Inspec- 
tion is necessary to determine when." 

The advantages of an asphalt sur- 
face are: easy maintenance, low initial 
cost, good ball bounce, easy on feet 
and legs, stands up well, hard clean 
surface, popular among players, facili- 
tates supervision, no glare, any shoes 
may be used, cracks filled easily, all- 
weather surface, and good footing. 
The disadvantages are that lines wear 
off. It softens in hot weather. Falls 
result in abrasions. It is hard on shoes 
and hard on balls and, when soft, is 
marked by heels.® 

The method of laying an asphalt 
surface is basically the same as for 
two interesting and important varia- 


7 W. F. Winters and J. N. Bell, “Asphalt 
and Concrete Surfaces,” Recreation, Sept., 
52, pp. 230—232. 

8 “Surfaces for Multi-Use Recreation 
Areas,” Recreation, March, 53, pp. 618 
to 621. 
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tions of asphalt. Use of asphalt-cork 
surfacing dates back ten years, and 
playgrounds thus surfaced are still in 
good condition, although areas with 
heaviest traffic will soon need another 
layer of cork. If a new area is to be 
surfaced, the soil may be used as an 
ingredient in the stabilized base. 

Over a compact, firm subgrade is 
placed a layer of soil, gravel with 
enough cementitious clay binder and 
water, and emulsified asphalt, mixed 
in a mixer and rolled after being 
spread to a depth of four inches. After 
this has dried thoroughly, crushed 
rock or sand mixed with asphalt is 
applied, with a thin layer of water- 
asphalt mixture between. Over this 
goes another layer of water and as- 
phalt, with equal parts of sand and 
ground cork, free from dust. A second 
layer of the latter mixture is added 
and rolled. The cost is approximately 
$3.00 a square yard.® 

If the area is an old playground, 
solidly packed with cracked stone, hot 
asphalt may be applied directly, fol- 
lowed by a layer of bituminous con- 
crete and the final layer of cork, sand, 
and asphalt cement, which is spread 
and rolled while hot. There will be 
variations in the formula because of 
weather or ground conditions. The 
cost of this averages $2.00 a square 
yard. 

In some places, abrasions have re- 
sulted from the stone or sand in the 
final layer protruding above the 
cork,?° 


The newest variation of asphalt is 


9 and 10 “Surfacing Playground Areas,” 
National Recr. Ass’n. 
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the pelletized rubber surface. The 
pellets resemble one-fourth inch 
cubes. The composition is not too 
important as long as it has resiliency. 
In this surface a layer of pelletized 
rubber is bound with asphalt to a pre- 
pared substrate. The rubber material 
is a by-product, and its availability 
is uncertain, but this surface is not 
complicated and is worthy of study. 
After one year of exposure, there was 
no frost-action distortion, no erosion, 
and the surface was as clean as as- 
phalt. It is water resistant, and there 
is no evidence of powdering or dis- 
integrating from use. Its effect on an 
asphalt binder is to reduce softening 
with heat, reduce brittleness in cold, 
and reduce flow. The procedure is to 
grade for good drainage (subgrade 
should be dense), plow to three 
inches, work the soil until loose, and 
mix into it a coat of asphalt. After 
this is leveled with a scraper and 
covered with blast furnace slag or 
cinders, and a coating of asphalt 
emulsion with adhesive is applied, the 
layer of pelletized rubber (five to 
seven pounds per quare yard) is 
packed in with a roller. The surface 
may be applied over other asphalt 
and over concrete by applying a 
binder, then the rubber, and by roll- 
ing. The process uses conventional 
methods and equipment. A distinct 
advantage is the fairly low cost of 
rubber. This surface costs only $1.60 
a yard. It is durable and economically 
good, and it is much safer than hard 
paved surfaces, providing even better 
resiliency than cork asphalt.1t 


11 A, E. Polson, “Pelletized Rubber for 
Playground Surfaces.” Recreation, Feb., ’51. 
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CONCRETE 

Concrete is the most expensive of 
all surfaces, but has these advantages: 
sure footing, lines painted easily, ac- 
curate bounce, long life, good visi- 
bility under lights, fast play permitted, 
use in all weather, player approval, 
easy cleaning, little or no mainten- 
ance, use of any type shoes, no injury 
in hot weather, and any type of finish 
desired. Its disadvantages are: lack 
of resiliency, hardness on feet, wear 
on shoes and clothing, tendency to 
chip and crack, abrasion on personal 
contact, and interference caused by 
expansion joints.” 

Concrete is more expensive to re- 
place than to resurface, but if the 
damage is due to cracks, resurfacing 
will not correct the condition, for the 
usual cause is a bad subbase. In this 
case, it is better to remove the pave- 
ment, correct the faults in the sub- 
grade, and place new concrete to gain 
the advantage of longer life and less 
maintenance and repair costs. If con- 
crete courts are to be used for roller 
skating, brass dividing strips (which 
allow for contraction only) should be 
used in place of the usual expansion 
joints, which do not allow smooth 
skating. Or if the concrete is already 
laid, remove all joint-sealing tar deep 
enough, clean the crevice of all 
foreign matter, and fill with an as- 
phalt-rubber combination, making 
sure the joint is watertight and the 
composition isn’t above surface level.’ 


12 “Surfaces for Multi-Use Recreation 
Areas,” Recreation, March, °58, pp. 618 
to 621. 

13 and 14 W, F, Winters and J. N. Bell, 
“Asphalt and Concrete Surfaces.” Recrea- 
tion, Sept., 52, pp. 230-232. 
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Some concrete tennis courts are 
built with a curb to allow flooding for 
ice skating in winter. This is ex- 
tremely hard on concrete, but within 
the last few years an answer has been 
found in air-entraining cement used 
on Northern courts where wintering 
will occur. Since a good court surface 
is expensive, it is not wise to use this 
double-duty, but if the court function 
is secondary to ice skating, a use of 
this air-entraining cement is advisable, 
since it resists cycles of freezing and 
thawing as well as the chemicals used 
to melt ice. The joints should be 
caulked before flooding. A “skin coat” 
on this concrete is useless, because it 
will crack and peel.1* 

A concrete surface costs about $4.00 
a square yard. 


COMPARATIVE EVALUATIONS 

To determine which one. surface 
would be best for a playground is 
almost impossible, but where limited 
space makes a single surface manda- 
tory, the tendency is toward either 
asphalt or concrete,!® although vari- 
ous authorities think that a natural 
clay or sandy loam, chemically 
treated, is best. Here regional cli- 
mate has created tendencies toward 
use of one particular surface. Asphalt 
is.more often used for multiple-pur- 
pose area in the Northeast and 
somewhat more widely used in the 
Southwest, Midwest, and Northwest. 
Concrete is preferred in the South. 
A survey determined that asphalt is 
used more widely than concrete for 
multi-use areas, although for such 


15 “Surfaces for Multi-Use Recreation 
Areas,” Recreation, March, ’53, pp. 618 
to 621. 
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purposes, concrete rated higher than 
asphalt. Seventy-five per cent rated 
both as satisfactory for basketball, 
handball, tennis, volleyball, and rated 
concrete only as satisfactory for shuf- 
fleboard, roller skating, and square 
dancing, with asphalt only as satis- 
factory for low-organized games. For 
softball and touch football neither 
received a satisfactory rating. Basket- 
ball and volleyball were most fre- 
quently reported as being played sat- 
isfactorily on multi-use areas, with 
preference for asphalt. Asphalt was 
also preferred for low-organized 
games. 

Asphaltic concrete, using plastic 
type paints (a plastic coat over the 
final color coat) works for multi-use 
areas and can even be used for roller 
skating, shuffleboard, and, unless 
waxed, will not be too slick for tennis 
and_ basketball.16 

No one surface has proved highly 
satisfactory for all forms of recreation. 
It is best to determine the use of the 
area before building and to select the 
surface most suitable for the largest 
number of activities carried on for the 
largest number of persons. 

The problem of playground safety 
as related to surfacing is most evident 
in considering what surface to use for 
apparatus areas. California especially 
has seen action by citizens’ com- 
mittees to prevent accidents related 
to surfacing. Unfortunately, the rank- 
ings of surfaces as to safety, deter- 
mined from surveys, are almost a di- 
rect reversal of rankings as to ease of 
maintenance. The foregoing descrip- 


16 “Asphalt and Concrete Surfaces,” Rec- 
reation, Sept., 52, pp. 230—282. 
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tion of various materials has men- 
tioned maintenance, but not the rank- 
ings as to safety under apparatus, 
which are: sand, dirt, sand mixtures, 
tanbark, turf, sawdust, gravel, asphalt, 
and concrete.!’ But reports from the 
California committees who gave the 
problem of injuries in apparatus areas 
special study seem to disprove this.1* 
“Serious injuries owing to falls result 
from the manner in which the body 
strikes the surface and are not neces- 
sarily caused by the type of surface 
on which the fall occurs. However, 
the use of an absorptive material 
under apparatus would probably les- 
sen to some degree the severity of in- 
juries from falls.” ¥® 

The most important factors in re- 
ducing accidents are supervision and 
instruction in how to use the ap- 
paratus properly, not whether the sur- 
face beneath is dirt, or wood shavings, 
or blacktop. Most persons would look 
at a blacktop hard surface (the type 
which has been drawing most criti- 
cism) and conclude that it is dan- 
gerous because it is hard. Others who 
favor blacktop because of mainten- 
ance ease use the argument, which 
is valid, that a loose material gives 
a child a false sense of security, and 
that loose materials may spread to 
paved areas and cause sliding and 
falling. The curbings necessary to 
keep the loose material in place may 
be dangerous. 


Here are statistics in favor of black- 


top for apparatus areas. In Portland, 


17 “Surfacing Under Fixed Apparatus,” 
Recreation, June, ’52, p. 164. 

18 and 19 George Butler, “Playground Ac- 
cidents Prompt Surfacing Study,” Recrea- 
tion, Nov., ’51. 
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Oreg., sixty-seven per cent of play- 
ground apparatus is installed on 
blacktop, and two thirds of the school 
superintendents favor hard surfacing 
under apparatus. Only nine and nine- 
tenths per cent of school accidents 
there occurred on apparatus, and 
sixty-six per cent of this nine and 
nine-tenths per cent was where equip- 
ment was not installed on blacktop.” 

Before accepting or condemning 
any surface, one should give it a fair 
examination. Too often schools con- 
sider initial cost only, and forget 
about maintenance and durability. 
Safety factors are often ignored. 
A program to teach the importance 
of recreation and adequate play- 
grounds will also lead to better under- 
standing of how to choose a surface 
that will serve all. This educational 
program is essential. Without it, im- 
provement will be achieved only 
through much harder work. 

Each school must have a play- 
ground suited to its own needs, but 
whenever possible, it should consist 
of an assortment of surfacings. One 
hard surface, such as asphalt or con- 
crete, may be used for tennis, volley- 


ball, and basketball. Sandy or silty 


20 “Blacktop for Apparatus Areas,” Rec- 
reation, April, ’52, p. 19. 
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clay loam would be best for softball. 
Turf would serve groups of all ages 
for activities ranging from free play 
to touch football. If space permitted, 
the ideal division would be half the 
area in grass, a fourth paved, and a 
fourth of sandy soil.?4 
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A Reav Jos. — The difficult task in teaching comes in helping boys and 
girls who don’t know what they want to learn, to establish clear purposes, 
and in helping pope who have undesirable social purposes to re-examine 


those purposes an 


begin to want to learn the things that will make them 


effective citizens in our society. — Kimsatt WitEs in Teaching for Better 
Schools, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., p. 21. 


A SusTLe Hint. — A teacher, anh with his clock-watching students, 
covered the clock with cardboard on which he had written: “Time will pass. 


Will you?” — Irish Digest. 
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Voice Classes 


There are teachers of singing who 
believe that voice training is ex- 
clusively an individualized matter. 
Others cheerfully use group proce- 
dures in teaching the principles of 
vocal technique. The question merits 
discussion. We shall consider certain 
group techniques applicable to given 
principles. If the class method is pos- 
sible, it will be of considerable bene- 
fit in the spreading of better vocal 
habits. We shall assume that the in- 
dividual lesson has demonstrated its 
merits and needs no defense. Voice 
training by the class procedure was 
introduced by the writer in Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., in 
the summer of 1937. Since then, Prin- 
ciples of Vocal Technique has been 
offered regularly as a two-hour course 
in Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr. These principles and pro- 
cedures are here summarized. 

Action patterns are of extreme im- 
portance in directing clear responses 
from an individual in a group situa- 
tion. It is of great significance that 
the teacher recognizes patterns, re- 
curring general patterns of human be- 
havior that are common to the group. 
The hypothesis is that correct vocal 
behavior in singing is based on un- 
learned, innate, natural patterns to be 
utilized and developed artistically. 
This approach requires insight and 


understanding on the part of the 
teacher and a vocabulary under- 
standable by the student. It assumes 
a thorough knowledge of the physi- 
ology of the vocal mechanism, of the 
psychological motivators acting in the 
student, and a thorough musicianship 
in vocal literature. To be able to give 
simple directions that will induce 
these action-pattern responses char- 
acterizes the competent group instruc- 
tor in voice. Although posture is 
logically antecedent to breathing, 
phonation, resonation, and articula- 
tion, mention of it tends to produce 
a psychological interference. We try 
to elicit action patterns in a kind of 
“surprise” manner. This is necessary 
to avoid conscious muscular inter- 
ferences and blocks. It is an indirect 


approach. 


Breath action is secured through 
the German Hauch, the “h” as in 
“high.” We need not describe the 
muscle action, but we wish to observe 
it. We place hands, fingers spread, on 
abdomen, lower ribs, side and back, 
in order to feel what goes on when 
the breath is in action. We note the 
“in” and “up” contraction of muscles. 

Awareness of sensations is impor- 
tant in vocal training. How does it 
feel? What goes on? Where do things 
happen? How did the throat feel 
when allowing full breath action in 
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“h’? This invites showing a film, dia- 
gram, or picture of the open vocal lips 
in the larynx. Full freedom of air pas- 
sage is felt in producing the “h,” while 
the abdominal muscles furnish the 
energy. 


Breath control may be experienced 
by producing the phonetic sound of 
“s. The tip of the tongue will be 
touching the forward upper roof of 
the mouth or the base of the lower 
teeth. Again, we give no directions 
on breathing, but observe by feeling 
what happens. We note a more grad- 
ual “in” and “up” contraction of the 
skeletal muscles of the abdominal 
region. It is well to prolong the hiss 
of the “s” until actual contraction is 
clearly in evidence. Even so-called 
“upper chest” breathers will finally 
notice the function of the larger 
muscles. 

Singing posture is easily attained by 
suggesting that the sternum be raised 
wp and out. A number of concomi- 
tants may be observed in this action: 
There is a general feeling of alertness; 
the shoulders are free; the chin is in 
but the neck muscles are relaxed, 
allowing freedom of motion; the lower 
side ribs extend outward; the spine is 
erect; the ears, shoulders, hips, and 
ankles form a straight line. We are 
ready for action. 

Tone control, in this posture, is 
easily observed by sustaining the hum 
on “n” or “m.” Again the muscle 
action is studied. The uniform “in” 
and “up” action of the lower muscles 
establishes the source of support to 
vocalization. 

Resonation is easily observable in 


the “m” hum. It will be of some 
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help to flip the nostrils and the lips 
in order to sense more definitely the 
resonance coming through the nose 
and the mouth. This experience as- 
sures the singer that resonation can be 
sensed, felt in the nose, in the mouth, 
even in the chest. 

“AH” can be a real surprise if the 
directions are closely followed. Place 
finger tips in front of the ears and 
lower the jaw until the “hole” at the 
hinge of the jaw can be clearly felt. 
Press the fingers into this “hole” and 
wiggle the jaw loosely. In this posi- 
tion let the entire group sing mid- 
dle C. The surprise comes when all 
will sing “AH.” No mention was made 
of any vowel. In this manner we learn 
a very basic principle of vowel forma- 
tion. The clear “m’ — hum activated 
the vocal lips. The closed mouth 
permits resonation. The lowered, 
loosened jaw invites the “AH.” There 
is no change in the vocal lip action 
when we move from “m” to “AH.” 
Vowels are formed above the vocal 
lips in the mouth. Consonants are 
formed above the vocal lips in the 
throat and mouth. An understanding 
of this principle leaves the vocal lips 
to vibrate (open and close for the 
tiny air puffs) freely on any sound. 

Pitch needs to be understood to 
be appreciated and accepted without 
fear or misgivings. By placing the 
hands over the abdominal muscles 
one can feel the difference in con- 
traction or pressure between sounding 
a low “m” grunt of disgust and a 
high “m” hum of surprise. Several 
repetitions will demonstrate that the 
enthusiasm of the higher pitch calls 
for greater action of the total person. 
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A blackboard pointer swung at first 
with moderate vigor, then with full 
vehemence, will demonstrate the same 
principle of pitch. All of which goes 
to show that pitch is a matter of in- 
tensity. Quality tells the listener what 
you mean. Pitch tells him how much 
you mean it. 

“M — OHH — uh — OH — aw — 
AH — eh — AY — ih — EE — N’ rep- 
resents a continuum vowel scale from 
the dark and sombre to the light, bril- 
liant. When we begin with the 
hummy, resonant “m,” it is an easy 
matter to discover the lip action, 
gradually opening toward “AH,” and 
the tongue action upward and for- 
ward to “EE,” and closing with the 
hummy “N.” Try it in reverse. As we 
begin with the loose jaw approach on 
“AH,” the difference between lip and 
tongue action is even more apparent. 
This phase of teaching is particularly 
effective in the group approach. By 
the use of problem solving, the vari- 
ous double vowels and diphthongs 
can be pointed out on the scale. In 
each case the vanishing vowel will 
be clear but not emphasized, as in 
“we”: (OOH)EE; 6: OH(OOH)); oi: 
aw(EE); ou: AH(OOH); 4: AY(EE); 
a: (EE)OOH. It should be noted 
that the Umlaut is a combination of 
lip and tongue vowels. The 6 or ¢ re- 
sults from the clear AY tongue posi- 
tion plus the OH lip formation, and 
the German ii or the French u is a 
clear EE with the OOH superim- 
posed. It will also be noted that the 
lighter vowels toward AY and EE 
require more energy because of the 
greater frequency of vibrations as 
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compared with the darker OH and 
OOH. This adds up to the principle 
that we sing through the entire vowel 
whether single, double, or diphthong, 
with clear, fundamental resonance. 
An understanding of this vowel scale 
and its production will do much to 
secure intelligent enunciation of the 
primary vowels, here given in capitals, 
and of the intermediate, in body let- 
ters, as well as the many shades and 
tints of color varying with the emo- 
tional content of the text. 

Consonants make language intell- 
igible. To be understood one must 
use them precisely and effectively 
according to their several functions. 
They are either resonant (hummy), 
or nonresonant (breathy). 

The resonant, hummy consonants 
have a definite, continuous pitch: b, 
d, g, j, 1, m, n, r, v, z, ng, th, zh (w 
and y are really vowels). By sustain- 
ing their hummy resonance the singer 
adds much beauty to the tones and 
great ease to vocalization, because the 
vocal lips are and remain set for ac- 
tion. This may be experienced by 
vocalizing the following words as ac- 
tion patterns: 

The labial resonant group: m-b: 
Sing rapidly with continuous hum: 
“May-be-may-be-may-be, etc.” 

The dental resonant group: n-d: 
Sing rapidly with continuous hum: 
“needy-needy-needy, etc.” 

The guttural resonant group: ng-n: 
Sing rapidly with continuous hum: 
“Gong-gong-gong, etc.” 

The composite resonant group: |-r; 
th-v; j-zh: Sing rapidly with continu- 
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ous hum: “These very jolly leisure 
hours, you'll love them very well.” 

The resonation test: Sing with un- 
interrupted continuous hum: “In the 
busy morning maybe there are many 
lovely ladies going leisurely along the 
jolly rivers in the valleys all a-beam- 
ing now with glee.” 

The non-resonant, breathy conso- 
nants do not employ the vocal lips 
which are fully open to allow the 
breath to escape as freely as it may. 
The most breathy consonant is the 
aspirate “h,” which encounters no re- 
sistance whatsoever. The sibilants 
meet only partial labial or dental re- 
sistance, as observed in f, s, sh, and 
th (as in this). The pure explosives 
k, t, and p meet complete guttural, 
dental, or labial resistance, respec- 
tively. If unattached to words, there 
is no problem in giving expression to 
the non-resonant group. C, x, and q 
are represented in consonants given 
above. 

The problem of the non-resonant, 
breathy consonant lies solely in the 
timing of the opening and the closing 
of the vocal lips. The problem simply 
stated is this: Vowels and resonant 
consonants require the closed position 
of the vocal lips for clear phonation. 
The non-resonant, breathy consonants 
require the open position. Unless the 
singer has trained himself to be ac- 
curately articulate in the opening and 
closing process, there will be trouble. 
The vocal lips cannot tolerate or long 
endure breathy phonation. The line 
of demarcation must be distinct for 
best results. The “m” hum is a clear 
concept of what we mean by “closed” 
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vocal lips. The “h” is equally clear 
for the “open” position. In all the 
vowels and resonant consonants the 
vocal lips are as “closed” as they are 
in the “m” of the colloquial “m hm,” 
and all the breathy non-resonant con- 
sonants require “open” vocal lips as 
does the “h.” It is of supreme impor- 
tance that every member of the group 
understands the nature and the im- 
plications of this problem. Having 
reached this goal, we may proceed to 
a simple solution. 


The solution lies in the mastery of 
the continuous hummy tone on reso- 
nant consonants and vowels as con- 
trasted with the breathy non-resonant 
consonants. If both procedures are 
mastered, a deliberate combination 
will be successful. To sing the word 
“come, there will be a quick expul- 
sion of breath on “k” followed by a 
deliberate closure of the vocal lips on 
the hummy “uhm” in clear tone. 
When these two positions of the vocal 
lips are confused, we get the unde- 
sirable breathy tone, so ruinous to the 
voice and unpleasant to the ear. The 
solution is rather simple. Are you 
supposed to produce a breathy non- 
resonant consonant? Then produce 
it as briskly as the interpretation re- 
quires it. Does the syllable or word 
call for resonant tone? Then resonate 
a clear tone as beautiful, firm, and 
rich as you want it. Make up your 
mind what you want, then sing itl 
And if this should require years of 
attentive practice, we must persevere 
to succeed. 


Inhalation has barely been men- 
tioned. This is another skill which is 
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more easily developed through the 
preceding action patterns than 
through conscious directions. If 
posture, breath action and control 
are in evidence as described, inhala- 
tion will ensue according to the need 
of the phrase or mood to be sung. 
The diaphragm muscle contracting 
will create a vacuum to draw breath 
into the lungs as the abdominal 
muscles are relaxed. Then the firm 
pressure from below starts all over 
again, equalized by diaphragm resis- 
tance, which regulates the amount of 
pressure to be used in singing. Think 
of what you wish to sing before you 
inhale, and the position of mouth and 
throat as well as the amount of breath 
will be right. The two are inseparable. 

The messa di voce is a common ex- 
pression used to denote the gradual 
increase or swell in tone. It may be 
described as a hummy tone gradually 
becoming more mouthy and tapering 
off toward a hum. This requires com- 
plete control of the breath regulators 
involving the whole body in produc- 
ing a clear, vibrant tone. While this 
is somewhat in evidence in a single 
word, it is indispensable to phrase- 
wise interpretation. 

The energy surge in rhythmic pulsa- 
tions must be demonstrated to be 
imitated. It may be crudely described 
as similar to the effect attained by a 
child bobbing up and down on the 
seat while sustaining a grunt. If the 
tune “Twinkle, twinkle, little star” is 
vocalized on “AH,” we begin with a 
single pulsation in the continuous tone 
on each quarter note. As this becomes 
a matter of great ease, we invite two 
pulsations on each quarter. Three 
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surges will usually serve as a test of 
mastery. Once attained, this ability 
will enable a group to flow along 
merrily with six or eight rhythmic 
pulsations on each note. This is the 
road to success in singing long pas- 
sages on a single vowel, beautiful and 
clear, without the use of the breathy 
aspirate “h.” 

The delightful vibrato is effortless 
compensation for what we have at- 
tained. The free, resonant tone, result- 
ing from an energy-charged, vibrant 
body must have the vibrato. The very 
pressure and counterpressure between 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm, to 
say nothing of the vibrations of the 
vocal cords, perfectly balanced in 
beautiful tone cannot help but result 
in a living vibrato. 

The development of range and 
repertoire may become a problem of 
individual instruction. The founda- 
tions have been laid soundly. In this 
discussion we attempted to indicate 
the basic principles and procedures 
used in voice classes. An understand- 
ing of these foundations to singing 
will go far to help the student attain 
freedom and control of his total range 
and thus indicate to him the type of 
repertoire to master. Much of this can 
be attained in the class situation under 
the guidance of a resourceful teacher. 

If the reading of these lines has 
aided you to enjoy the free, flowing 
beauty of your enriched voice more 
than ever before, you are a welcome 
addition to the ever-increasing group 
of happy people known as singers. 
The voice is God’s own creation. The 
finest musical instrument in the world 
is yours. 


| 
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Music Reviews 


TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES. Selected 
and arranged by Ewald V. Nolte. 
Chicago, Ill: H. T. FitzSimons Com- 
pany, Inc. 13 selections, 86 pages. 
60 cents. 

This is Book Three of the Aeolian Col- 
lection of Anthems. The collection may be 
used as service materials for unison or SA. 


These numbers are singable and wisely se- 
lected. T.G.S. 


JUNIOR CHOIR ANTHEMS. Compiled by 
David H. Williams. Boston, Mass.: 
C,. C. Birchard & Company, 285 Co- 
lumbus Avenue. 85 cents. 


The nine original melodies show a fine 
use of the song forms, easy to sing, even 
for children. The Tallis Canon and two of 
Bach’s chorales are among the other nine, 
covering 46 pages. This is a collection de- 
serving of consideration. T.G.S. 


TRADITIONAL OR CorRE CURRICULUM. — The traditional curriculum has the 


following faults: 


1, There is too much emphasis on subject matter, without much relationship 
to the pupil’s real needs, interests, or abilities. 


2. The traditional school program is too departmentalized. 
8. The conventional curriculum takes too little account of real life. 


4. The classroom experiences are planned and conducted without sufficient 
regard for what we now know about the learning process. 


5. The pupils themselves receive little or no experience in assuming respon- 


sibilities or in making choices. 


6. The class periods are often too short for extended activities that vitalize 


learning. 


7. The traditional school offers little real opportunity for guidance: teachers 
and pupils do not become well enough acquainted. 


The core curriculum, the cure for the traditional ailments, has the following 


characteristics: 


1. It seeks to establish relationships among areas of living by the study of 
problems that challenge the pupil to explore and utilize the knowledge and 


skills of more than one subject. 


2. It aims at larger objectives than would characterize any single sub- 


ject area. 


3. It involves the joint planning of those objectives, and of the means for 
achieving them, by both teachers and pupils. It is directly geared to the goal 
of increased skill in the processes of co-operative planning. 


4. It requires a block of time longer than the traditional period. 


5. It involves either a single teacher for two or more periods or a team of 


teachers who work together. 


6. It is dedicated to improved guidance of individuals and groups of 


pupils. 


7. Its basic emphasis in instructional planning is the present psycho- 
biological and social needs of the pupils themselves. — RoLanp C. F'AUNCE 
and Netson L. Bossinc in Developing the Core Curriculum, New York, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


MinimuM REQUIREMENTS. — Professional educators believe that the min- 
imum formal education for every American should be ten school years, with 
at least half of all youth encouraged and assisted through four more years. 


Twentieth Century Fund 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Echoes of the 1953 Convention. — “Past 
lessons have taught us that we need more 
than rehabilitation tools in dealing with the 
handicapped; we also need the right atti- 
tude toward these people to enable us to 
properly use these tools. Our desire to help 
the handicapped must result from the con- 
viction that it is the Christian and the 
democratic thing to do—from the belief 
that all men are brothers and that in the 
sight of God all are equal — that all of us 
live by the grace, mercy, and forgiveness of 
God. There are four major aspects to this 
attitude — Humanity, Humility, Honesty, 
and Hope.” — W. B. SCcHOENBOHM. 


“All of you who endeavor to work for the 
handicapped child are builders of a new 
grandiose cathedral. Legends say that in 
early Middle Ages some martyrs were put 
into the walls of cathedrals alive. If we 
could put our compassionate hearts into the 
walls of that temple of charity! Thus it will 
be improved and decorated and will stand 
as a shining example of active Christianity 
in the annals of this twentieth century.” — 
Dr. Ansis Karps. 


“As children are brought to horizons be- 
yond their human shores by your leading 
them out of themselves to the Lord Christ, 
your life, your words, your calling tell those 
who see and know you aright: He that hath 
seen me hath seen Jesus, for everything 
about me is form and shadow and death, 
except that faith by which I am alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” — 
Rev. Wo. BuEcE. 

1953 Yearbook. — The preceding excerpts 
of convention addresses suggest the basic 
philosophy underlying the development of 
the L. E. A.’s 1953 yearbook, The Christian 


Approach to the Exceptional Child. We sug- 
gest that you program planners in school 
and church include a study of this topic in 
your 1954 schedules. 


Here’s a typical case! The financial sec- 
retary reports a growing trend for local 
boards of education or local parent-teacher 
groups to submit a blanket membership to 
the L. E. A. for all members of the school 
staff. The most recent illustration of this 
procedure was provided by Shirley L. 
Mitschke, treasurer of the Immanuel Lu- 
theran P.T.O., Columbus, Nebr. It’s 
simple. Here’s the wording: “The Parent- 
Teacher Organization of Immanuel Lu- 
theran School wishes to pay membership 
dues for its four teachers to the Lutheran 
Education Association. Enclosed please find 
a check for $20.00.” 


Welcome, welcome! The executive com- 
mittee of the Parent-Teacher Organization, 
a department of the L. E. A., met at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, on 
October 15. Glowing reports of progress 
were made, particularly with respect to the 
number of new groups who have joined. 
This columnist hasn’t the slightest notion as 
to how many readers reach this page of this 
journal, but we again invite both of you to 
spread the word that our parent-teacher di- 
vision is now organized to serve. 


While the amount of the annual group 
membership fee is to be optional with each 
parent-teacher group, $15.00 or more is 
suggested — variable according to the size 
and ability of the organization. Send your 
dues to: National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League, a Department of the Lutheran Ed- 
ucation Association, 7400 Augusta Street, 
River Forest, Ill. V.K. 


EDUCATIONAL PxHiLosopHy,. — Instrumentalism and pragmatism are behind 
the times. America has taken on an obligation to guarantee the peace, freedom, 
and stability of half the world. This calls for an education whose chief objective 
is not technical skill, but moral understanding. — Gordon K. Chalmers, Pres- 


ident of Kenyon College. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John F. Choitz, Herbert H. Gross, Victor C. Krause, Theo. H. Kuehnert, 
Morella Mensing, Morton Schroeder. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


REFERENCE PASSAGE BIBLE. NEW TESTAMENT. Compiled by I. N. Jones. Chi- 
cago: The Moody Press. 1450 pages. $6.95. 


This unique volume comprises all the books of the New Testament. The text is pre- 
sented under topics with the full text of the reference passages on the same page to 
facilitate their use. It consists of two parts: The Gospels; and Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. 

The Gospels are arranged in parallel columns and in chronological sequence. The 
arrangement presents a chronological and topical organization of the Savior’s life and 
ministry. The text is given in the King James version in four columns side by side on the 
two pages opposite each other. When the account is recorded by but one or by two of 
the Evangelists, the text appears only in the respective column or columns. All reference 
passages are printed in full on the same page, together with the Scripture text to which 
they refer. The Scripture text is printed in large 10-point type, and the reference passages 
in very readable 8-point type. 

The Acts, Epistles, and Revelation are arranged in consecutive order under topics. 
One page gives the text, and the opposite page has the references. 

In addition, the volume contains several serviceable indices: an extensive Chronological 
Index of Topics, a Chapter and Verse Index, and a comprehensive Alphabetical Index. 
The final pages bring an outline of the Life of Christ, interspersed with Tracing Maps. 

The organization and the arrangement will unquestionably appeal to the reader and 
student of the Bible. Not only will much time-consuming consulting of a concordance and 
much laborious location of the references be saved, but also the synthetic organization of 
the Scriptural accounts will be found fascinating. This volume is highly recommended 
for a profitable Bible study, especially to our pastors, teachers, and Sunday school teachers. 

Aig 
SociaL STUDIES 


EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY. By O. Stuart Hamer, Professor of Education, Manchester 
College, Indiana; Dwight W. Follett, Author and Traveler; Ben F. Ahischwede, 
Director of Curriculum, Canton, Ohio, Public Schools; Herbert H. Gross, Professor of 
Geography, Concordia Teachers College, Ill. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 
1958. 400 pages. $3.48, list. 

This new textbook for the fifth grade unifies the geography and history of the United 
States and its possessions. It has strikingly appealing features as to content, organization, 
and physical make-up. 

The first notable feature of the book is the fascinating style in which it is written. 
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The language is simple and in the entertaing-story style. Beginning with the discovery of 
the New World, the pupils take imaginary trips through the various regions of our country 
and to the outlying sections on the Western hemisphere. The organization into thirteen 
chapters, or units, is stimulating. The journeys begin with “Adventure — Finding a New 
World” and conclude with “America, the Beautiful,” a fitting résumé in terms of a sum- 
marizing report by the children after their happy experiences. 

Another outstanding feature of this text is its maps and illustrations. The variety of 
maps — political, relief, rainfall, product, industrial, population, surface features, etc. — 
all meaningfully interspersed in the text, are bound to give the pupil the necessary map 
sense for profitable understanding of geography and history. 

The pictorial equipment of the book must be seen in order to be appreciated. The 
book is most profusely illustrated with artistic sketches and photographs, many of them 
in beautiful color combinations. Practically every page brings one or several pictures, which 
enrich and enliven the discussion. 

Other commendable features of this text are introductory motivating statements under 
the title “I Wonder,” and a list of new words, both features preceding each unit. The 
following study helps and supplementary activities follow each unit: A Final Checkup, 
Skills to Help You, Things to Do, Things to Talk About, Using What You Learn, Books 
to Enjoy, and Records to Enjoy. 

Unifying geography and history is ae the generally approved method of teaching 
the social studies in the American elementary school. This text is in the reviewer's opinion 
the best so far produced. It succeeds in the unification, or fusion, of the two subjects by 
giving adequate emphasis to both so that the pupils actually learn geography and history 
of their country and do not merely get a confused notion of it. Tsk& 


REFERENCE 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. Prepared under the supervision of the editors of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1953 edition. 15 volumes. 

How do peanuts grow? 

How far is the earth from the moon? 

What does the Panama Canal look like? 

When did Lindbergh cross the ocean? 

What is a sloth? 

These were questions that children asked the reviewer. It was decided to use them 
as a sample check on Britannica Junior. 


Question 1: The answer is reasonably complete. However, children who read the 
article were not quite certain that they had interpreted the description correctly. Further- 
more, in this instance a drawing would have been a better illustration than a picture. 


Question 2: Answered satisfactorily. Illustrations are good. 


Question 3: Description is good. Pictures are good. Map is poor. In place of the all- 
black treatment, there should have been a land and water differentiation. 


Question 4: Answered. However, the text on the map belongs in the caption. It is 
confusing as it stands. 


Question 5: Text and picture provide a satisfactory answer. 


With an increase in wholesome child activity in the classroom, there should be a parallel 
increase in resource materials. An encyclopaedia provides the answers to many questions. 
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Britannica Junior has been designed to suit the needs of children. In many ways it 
lives up to its responsibility. Of course, in an encyclopaedia the first responsibility is 
correctness. It is apparent that great care was exercised to make the presentation authentic. 
In disputed areas the currently conventional point of view is expressed. It is evident, too, 
that by and large the topics selected are a response to child needs and interests. Further- 
more, the variation in style of English to suit the need of the child who will most likely 
consult the encyclopaedia on a particular topic is commendable. On the mechanical side 
the type used is particularly pleasing. The color reproduction is good. 

The maps are the conspicuous weakness of Britannica Junior. To illustrate, the faulti- 
ness of the Panama Canal map has already been mentioned. Reference has also been made 
to the lines of type on the Lindbergh trip map. To illustrate further, the map “Coal Fields 
in the United States” makes the lignite fields the most conspicuous element, whereas the 
much-utilized bituminous fields should receive the prime attention. The state and country 
maps, particularly those which lie adjacent to water bodies, are presented in a way which 
makes interpretation by children difficult. The greatest weakness is the lack of land and 
water differentiation, although there is room for improvement in other map techniques also. 
In general, the maps seem to lack the influence of an educational cartographer. 

Is Britannica Junior a good usable set of reference books? Yes. Is it the preferred set? 
This can best be answered with another question, “Which do you think is the best car — 
Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth?” H. G. 


EDUCATION 


EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS. By James L. Hymes, Jr. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 19538. 264 pages. $4.65. Text edition, $3.50. 

“We didn’t do so good this month, eh, Pop?” These words are found under a cartoon 
which depicts a blushing father and his anxious son as they look at the latter’s report card. 
Hymes uses this illustration to show that “parents and children are one.” It is one of 
ten generalizations about parents which the author discusses in the opening of his book. 
These observations concerning parents form a working basis for the teacher as he works 
for effective home-school relations. 

“This book suggests that you do in home-school relations exactly what you do every 
day in school with youngsters: look at the humans you are working with, at their character- 
istics and needs, and see them in relation to the goals that you seek” (p. 10). 

Of the ten chapters dealing with parent-teacher relationships, there are three which 
make a unique contribution. One of these deals with Group Meetings. The author 
describes twelve techniques which might be substituted for the traditional lecture and 
discussion meetings. Persons responsible for building programs for parent groups will find 
many useful ideas in this section. 

Chapter eight is concerned with the Written Word. “Schools have always sent home 
a report card. But today, schools are realizing that pen and ink and paper have more 
and better uses than this.” (p. 184.) Hymes proceeds to define and illustrate six kinds 
of media that can be used to make contacts with the home. 

The chapter on evaluation provides a good summary of the book, but would also be 
very effective in helping the school faculty evaluate its relationship with the home. The 
check lists which are provided would offer a genuine challenge to an alert school faculty. 
The annotated bibliography includes books, pamphlets, magazine articles, films, professional 
journals, and other materials interpreting what schools are doing in the area of parent- 
teacher co-operation. 
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The style of this volume is conversational and light. The frequent sketches by Hal 
Doremus aptly illustrate points that are made in the text. We feel that Effective Home- 
School Relations would make an excellent companion volume to the 1952 L.E. A. year- 
book, Parish-School-Home Co-operation. NS Sr 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. Tenth 
Edition, 1953. By Patricia A. Horkheimer, Paul T. Cody, and J. G. Fowlkes. Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1953. 334 pages. List price $4.50 

This volume replaces all preceding editions. Every title has been rechecked for avail- 

ability, nature, and content of listing, distribution conditions, and educational value. This 
edition lists 104 more items than the previous edition, 1242 in all, of which 446, or 35.9% 
are new. All new titles are starred. Many titles have been deleted. 96 new sources have 
been added, bringing the total to 510. The units have been set up in a separate booklet 
for more convenient reference. This Guide is a complete, up-to-date, annotated schedule 
of selected free maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, scripts, transcriptions, and 
books. It brings you the compiled information on this vast array of worth-while free 
educational materials for your immediate use, all at your finger tips, within the covers 
of a single book. Joc. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM MATERIAL 


THE LAND OF PRETEND. By Eloise Lisle Johnson. Boston, Mass.: C. C. Burchard 
and Co., 1953. $1.00. 


This paper-covered booklet is just what the name implies —a pretend book, in which 
well-selected stories, art activities, songs, and rhythms are delightfully blended to inspire 
creative expression and afford purposeful pastime. 

Easy dramatizations are suggested for the little folks to try, and very simple rhythms 
and songs are chosen for the various topics. The topics are varied, selected for the many 
occasions that arise in the life of small children. 

Margaret Hain has added fun to the working out of these stories with her colorful 
patterns and ideas for decorations. Each activity might be called a short unit of work, 
well planned and unified. 

A kindergarten or primary teacher will find this a good source to add to her shelf of 
Ideas to Try. M.M. 


THE PILGRIM’S FIRST THANKSGIVING. A Song Play by Alice Howell and Helen Dill. 
Boston, Mass.: C. C. Burchard and Co. $1.00. 


This is a timely, short, but effective, operetta which can be presented by adults or 
children in the intermediate or upper grades. It should lend itself well for performance 
at a parents’ meeting or for an assembly program as well as for a public performance at 
Thanksgiving time. (There is a royalty fee of five dollars if admission is charged. ) 

The well-chosen hymn tunes are arranged in four-part harmony but may also be sung 
in unison with the harmony in the accompaniment. The tunes are very appropriate and 
fit in beautifully with the dialog parts. 

Costume suggestions are presented in carefully planned detail. The costumes are simple 
and can easily be rigged up at home with little or no expense. Properties also are simple 
and few. 

With a few changes this operetta can be used to portray the true meaning on Thanks- 
giving, with emphasis on the rightful worship of God, the Giver of all.* 


* A suggested change: Page 12 — There is a remark about the “Great Spirit” being the 
same as “our God.” This substitution would take care of it: “Soon you, too, will learn 
to know and love the true God and worship Him with us.” M. M. 
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CHILDREN’S STORIES 
Reviewed by Morton Schroeder 


STORIES 


HE SAILED WITH CAPTAIN COOK. By Charles A. Bordon. Ill. by Ralph Ray. 
New York: Crowell, 1952. 248 pages. $2.75. 


Tobias Whitechapel’s introduction to His Majesty’s Bark Endeavour was not pleasant. 
After being examined by the master’s mate, he heard the verdict pronounced: “There’s 
not enough of ye, yell never do.” But Tobias was as determined as he was small, and 
he convinced the mate that he could pull his own weight. He Sailed with Captain Cook 
is the story of his adventures on the voyage that carried Cook to the distant Pacific. 

Filled with high excitement, daring bravery, and superb seamanship, He Sailed with 
Captain Cook is based on historical fact. Mr. Bordon, himself an ardent sailor, knows 
whereof he writes, and he has woven the woof of fiction skillfully into the warp of truth. 

No less commendable are Ralph Ray’s black-and-white drawings. Billowing sails and 
high-riding seas, evil men plotting mutiny, and the thrill of planting a flag add to the 
drama of a dramatic tale. 

But I sincerely regret that Mr. Bordon chose to pollute the narrative with filthy language 
and abusive oaths. Thirteen instances of unwarranted curses prevent this reviewer from 
recommending this otherwise fine adventure story. 


THE APPLE AND THE ARROW. By Mary and Conrad Buff. Ill. by Conrad Buff. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 75 pages. $3.00. 


This reworking of the age-old tale of William Tell disappointed me. Told from the 
viewpoint of young Walter, which in itself is commendable, the story draws a picture of 
William that is not pleasant. Authors Buff characterize the man with the true eye and 
the steady hand as ultraimpetuous, somewhat shiftless, highly excitable, egotistical, and 
profane. Even his own wife, in the Buff interpretation, feels William is too quick-tempered, 
sharp-tongued, loud-mouthed. 

Nor is the over-all tenor less distasteful. I should shudder to read this version to a group 
of children in the intermediate grades. The roll call of obnoxious words is appalling: 
dunce, dolt, fool, lout, devil, brat, rat, wretch, etc. What teacher, may I ask, would like 
to hear her pupils use them on the playground? 

Over two dozen full-page pictures in color and in black and white make this runner-up 
for the 1951 Caldecott Award a joy to look at if not to read. 


Easy Booxs 


THE DOGCATCHER’S DOG. By André Dugo. Ill. by the author. New York: Holt. 1952. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 

Main Street never saw anything like it before; nor is it likely to experience the same 
again. It all began when Cinnamon, an adventure-loving cocker spaniel, decided to 
follow Dingo, a big black-and-white dog, into the wide world. Fish market, meat market, 
post office, jewelry store, and giant grocery market were invaded by these twin terrors. 
Only after the whole town was up in arms did Mr. Dogcatcher come to the rescue. The 
humorous illustrations tell the story as well as the words do. 


WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? By Margaret Wise Brown. Ill. by Barbara Cooney. New 
York: Crowell. 1952. Unpaged. $1.25. 

The value of this book cannot be judged by its size; for though it is small, it is clever. 
Fourteen pleasant little verses about birds and animals familiar to four- and five-year-olds 
are sure to whet the curiosity of those who ask about cats, squirrels, fishes, toads, and 
bees. Barbara Cooney’s gay pictures mirror the cheerful spirit of the text. 
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(Margaret Wise Brown, prolific writer of children’s books, died in November, 1952, 
in Nice, France, of complications following an appendectomy. Miss Brown was awarded 
the Caldecott Medal in 1947 for LITTLE ISLAND, published under her sometime pen 
name of Golden MacDonald.) 


JEANNE-MARIE COUNTS HER SHEEP. By Francoise. Ill. by the author. New York: 
Scribner. 1951. Unpaged. $2.00. 

This charming and childlike creation combines both story and counting-book elements. 
Jeanne-Marie makes grand and glorious plans for the time her pet sheep Patapon will 
lamb. Even though imagination and enthusiasm take her to ten, she is not unhappy when 
the great day comes: “Patapon was so pleased with her one little lamb.” Fifteen full-page, 
colorful pictures are as gay and fresh as a frisky little lamb in spring. 


SAILBOAT TIME. By Maj Lindman. Ill. by the author. Chicago: Whitman. 1951. Un- 
paged. $1.50. 
Two little Swedish children, who during the winter live in the city, take full advantage 
of a summer vacation by the sea to go sailboating. Their adventures in Seagull and a 
night spent on a deserted island help them decide that “sailboat time is the nicest time 
in the year.” Maj Lindman’s pictures are always liked by children. And there are a full 
dozen in this book, all full-page. 


EVEN STEVEN. By William Lipkind. Ill. by Nicolas Mordvinoff. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 1952. Unpaged. $2.25. 

Will and Nicolas had children of the “cowboy-and-Indian” age in mind when doing 
Even Steven. Cut after the pattern of a “Western,” it has all the ingredients that make 
its adult counterparts so successful: cowboys, horses, rustling, and even one or two gun 
shots. The heroes are Hobie and his runt pony, Even Steven. How they outwit Mr. Blackett’s 
gang will please our junior Gene Autreys. The illustrations are colorful, humorous, dis- 
tinctive, and quite Mordvinoff. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHY EUROPEANS FEAR AMERICA.” By Eivind Berggrav. Christian Century, Sep- 
tember 16, 1958, pp. 1048—1049. 

The retired bishop, who during World War II resisted all efforts of the Quisling 
Government to subject the Norwegian Church to its control, candidly sets down the fears 
which European Christians have as they look at American churches and church life. 
They are: 

1, “American Christianity is too often institutional rather than personal . . . congealed 
into a block rather than grounded in individual convictions.” 

2. “American Christians appear rather self-assured about their own efficiency so that 
God sometimes seems to be about as much dependent on them as they are on God.” 

3. “The American churches occasionally appear to have two altars, one for the dollar 
and another for God.” 

4, “American Christianity often looks confused, lacking a truly creedal structure and 
seeming to have no very clear conception of the place and role of Jesus as Savior and 
Redeemer.” 

5. “American Christianity looks very much divided even within the several official 
denominations, such as Methodists, Baptists, and Lutherans. Such divisions appear to be 
determined more by sentiment than motivated by sound theological reasoning.” 

6. “The outlook of American Christianity often looks to us rather earth-bound, expect- 
ing fulfillment of God’s kingdom here on earth—one might even say, expecting its 
realization in the U.S. A., and it seems less concerned with the second coming of Christ, 
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seeming to miss the fact that man by nature simply does not have the potentialities of 
creating any ultimate good of and by himself.” 

He concludes his article by pointing out that American churches are successful as 
churches. They also have more actual churchgoers, even though he thinks the Europeans 
have the more soundly theological approach. 


“ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FIELD TRIPS.” By Elsie Michel. The Science Teacher. 
April, 1953, page 187. 

Any science teacher can conduct a field trip. Here are some suggestions. Planning and 
organization are necessary. Type and amount of equipment (small notebook and pencil, 
hammer and boxes, bags for collecting specimens, killing jars and nets for insect study, 
field glasses and camera, if available) should be selected. 

Organize the class into groups with a child leader assigned to each group in order to 
keep the children together. The teacher can go from one group to another to answer 
questions. 

A teacher should capitalize on a child’s curiosity and give a satisfactory answer. He 
should never try to evade a question or give incorrect information. 


“POISED AT THE CROSSROADS OF LIFE — SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF YOUNG ADOLESCENTS.” By Robert J. Havighurst. The School 
Review, September, 1953, p. 329 ff. 

The age of 12—14 is the age when the child tries to be his own master but is often 
the slave of ill-controlled impulses. At this age he must begin to make many choices: 
courses in school, choice of friends, moral choices. 

Characteristics of thirteen-year-olds. Girls start their pubertal growth spurt a year or 
two before boys do and tend to be bigger than boys their own age, which makes them feel 
awkward and out of place. Boys watch their bodies, wondering whether they will grow up. 

By grades VII—VIII a child has reached a mental level that enables him to participate 
in all the ordinary activities of modern life. He can read, write, spell, and calculate as 
well as the average adult. He has grasped the reality of the physical world. 

The thirteen-year-old will not accept just any suggestion a teacher makes. After his 
mind becomes selective, the young adolescent begins to look for basic reality beneath the 
surface of things. He is ready for algebra and science. He is prepared to make mental 
experiments and logical experiments. 

Socially it is the age at which the individual is most attracted to the group, a gang age. 
An experiment revealed that boys and girls of this age care little for adult-organized 
activities, such as an arts-and-crafts program. They wanted a less rigid, a more changeable 
and fluid situation. 

Helpful kinds of relations with adults. Adolescents need attractive young adults as 
models for proper behavior. They cannot stand to have parents and teachers ignore them. 
However, parents and teachers must not be too stern, or they break their spirit. Those in 
authority dare not be weak, because the child may make serious, harmful mistakes or get 
the impression that parents do not really care for them. 

The adults must always set the limits within which the child is permitted to operate. 
This means that parents and teachers create a good environment for work, play, and study. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


The enrollment of freshman college stu- 
dents (ministerial and teacher-training) is 
slightly over 100. 

The College Choir will take a ten-day 
tour over the Thanksgiving holidays to cities 
in Canada and in the eastern United States. 

Mrs. H. G. Bredemeier and Professors 
Bente, Gersmehl, and Hansen are teaching 


courses formerly taught by Professor Foel- | 


ber, who is now house editor of Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIveR Forest, ILL. 


Enrollment. — Final enrollment figures 
for the fall quarter indicate an all-time high 
of 688 future teachers. Of this number, 353 
are men and 285 are women. There are 
a total of 218 new students on the campus. 
This figure includes 161 college freshmen. 

Golden Anniversary. — Professor Theo- 
dore Kuehnert was honored in a testimonial 
service and program on Sunday, October 18. 
The occasion marked his fiftieth year of 
service to the Church. He is now beginning 
the twenty-seventh year of service to Con- 
cordia. 

Professor Kuehnert was graduated from 
the former Teachers Seminary at Addison in 
1903. He taught in Holy Cross Lutheran 
School in St. Louis from 1903 until 1920, 
when he became Superintendent of Schools 
of the Western District. In 1927 he ac- 
cepted a call to the River Forest Concordia. 
He holds the degree of Master of Science in 
Education from Northwestern University 
and has since continued graduate work in 
the areas of social science and education. 

The golden anniversary guest of honor 
became associated with editing the Lu- 
theran School Journal (now LuTHErRAN Ep- 


UCATION) in 19385. He served as editor 
from 1989 until the spring of 1953. His 
literary work also includes two volumes in 
the Concordia Sunday School Teacher 
Training Series. They are Directing the 
Learner and You Begin to Teach. Having 
approached retirement age, he will continue 
to serve Concordia on a modified teaching 
load basis. 

Music Department. — Professor Richard 
T. Rohlfing, who headed the Music De- 
partment for seven years, has submitted his 
resignation from the chairmanship, effective 
at the close of the 1953 summer session. 
His successor, appointed by Dr. Klinck and 
approved by Board of Control, is Professor 
Carl Halter. 

Conquering for Christ.— Two building 
projects, financed by “Conquest for Christ” 
funds, have now been completed. The new 
$325,000 addition to the Women’s Dormi- 
tory was dedicated to the glory of God on 
Sunday, October 4. Designed by Perkins 
and Will and constructed by Erik A. Borg 
Company, the new addition offers living 
quarters for 120 students. 

Additional amounts totaling $55,000 have 
been used to remodel the college kitchen 
and to provide modern cafeteria service fa- 
cilities. Over 2,000 meals are now served 
daily. 

Literary Contributions: Dr. H. H. Gross is 
one of four co-authors of Exploring Our 
Country, a volume written for fifth graders 
in the Follett Unified Social Studies Series. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Opening of School Year. — Concordia 
Teachers College and Concordia High 
School, Seward, Nebr., opened the 60th 
year of the school with another record- 
breaking enrollment. Dr. L. G. Bickel, act- 
ing president, announced in the opening 
service that 450 students are enrolled. Of 
this number 300 are in the college depart- 
ment and 150 in the high school. 
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A breakdown of the enrollment shows 
164 college men and 136 college women. 
In the high school there are 82 boys and 
68 girls. 

In the opening service, held on Septem- 
ber 6, at 3:00 P.M., Dr. L. G. Bickel 
preached the sermon, taking his text from 
Psalm 26 and dwelling on the theme “I Will 
Walk in Mine Integrity.” 

New Staff Members. — Two new in- 
structors —one served during the second 
semester of last year, and another began his 
service this year — were inducted into office 
as members of the Concordia faculties: 
Johanna Schoenburg of Detroit, Mich., a 
graduate of Valparaiso University, who has 
been teaching English and physical educa- 
tion in the high-school department since 
last February and is now serving as dean 
of girls in the high school; Mr. Enno Klam- 
mer, a graduate of Concordia Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis and instructor of re- 
ligion and German since the second semester 
of 1952 to 1958. 

Three additions have been made to the 
college faculty. Dr. Paul Zimmerman, as- 
sistant professor of the physical sciences, 
comes to Concordia from Mankato, Minn., 
where he taught at Bethany Lutheran Col- 
lege. To the music staff was added Mr. 
Theodore Beck, who taught music at Con- 
orcdia Teachers College, River Forest, Il, 
for four years. The humanities have a new 
instructor in the person of Mr. Ben Pfeiffer, 
an alumnus of Concordia. He previously 
taught at the Lutheran High School in 
Racine, Wis. His field is English. 

Art Exhibit. — “The West in Water Col- 
ors” was featured at the opening of the 
school year. The exhibit consisted of about 
fifty water colors portraying the Old West 
and are the creations of our art instructor, 
Reinhold P. Marxhausen and his wife Dorris. 
The paintings were done in Wyoming and 
Montana during August, while the couple 
was on vacation. The collection includes 
landscapes and features mountains, mines, 
and ghost towns as well as Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Nine or ten different art exhibits are 
being planned for the Concordia Art Gal- 
lery by Mr. Marxhausen for this school year. 
Among them will be exhibits on design and 
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its interpretation and a Christmas exhibit, 
“Christ in Art.” 

This is Mr. Marxhausen’s third year at 
Concordia as an art instructor. He won 
third prize in the veterans’ art show at the 
Institute of Chicago in 1951 and received 
honorable mention at the Western Art Show 
in Denver last year. Ford Times has re- 
produced some of his paintings. During the 
past year Mr. Marxhausen had paintings 
hanging in the All-Nebraska show at the 
University of Nebraska, at the Nelson gal- 
lery in Kansas City, and in Topeka, Kans. 

Bickel Appointed to Synodical Commit- 
tee. — Dr. L. G. Bickel has been appointed 
a member of the Curriculum Committee by 
the Board for Higher Education of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. The 
purpose of the group is to study the cur- 
ricula of the fourteen colleges of Synod. 
The first meeting of the committee was 
held on September 19 at St. Louis. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Enrollment. — The 61st school year was 
begun with a divine service in the college 
chapel on September 8. President C. S. 
Mundinger preached the sermon. Enroll- 
ment figures are as follows: Junior College, 
292; Academy, 159; total, 451; new students 
in the Junior College, 133; in the Academy, 
72; total, 205. Ministerial students number 
165. The teacher-training enrollment is 176. 
Puerto Rico and Canada are represented in 
the student body. 

New Staff Members. — New staff mem- 
bers are Miss Betty Mae Forde, instructor 
in piano; the Rev. Harvey Stegemoeller, in- 
structor in social sciences; Mrs. Harvey 
Stegemoeller, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Mrs. Anne P. Schwantes, instructor in 
mathematics and sciences in the Academy; 
Mr. Kenneth Molnar, graduate assistant in 
religion and Latin and dormitory counselor; 
Mr. Walter Rast, graduate assistant in re- 
ligion and physical education and dormitory 
counselor; Mr. Erwin F. Vonderlage, as- 
sistant in social sciences and physical edu- 
cation and dormitory counselor. The Rev. 
H. T. Munderloh, M.A., chaplain of the 
State Training School in Winfield, and Mr. 
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Stewart S. Bloss, Winfield attorney, are each 
teaching one course. 


Summer Activities of Staff Members. — 
The following continued their studies at 
universities during the past summer: Mr. 
E. C. Sieving (Chicago), Prof. Obert Kru- 
ger (Colorado), the Rev. Erich Hopka 
(Colorado), the Rev. Elmer Luessenhop 
(Colorado), the Rev. Everette Meier (Wis- 
consin), Miss Alma Nommensen (Colum- 
bia), Mr. Fred Wippich (Southwestern 
College), and the Rev. Wilbert Stelzer 
(University of Texas). Mr. Sieving was a 
member of the summer school faculty of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., and Dr. W. H. Wente taught a course 
in N. T. Interpretation in the summer school 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Commencement. — The 60th anniversary 
of the founding of St. John’s College was 
celebrated on May 30 and 31 and June 1 
in connection with the annual commence- 
ment exercises. Dr. J. W. Behnken preached 
the sermon in the baccalaureate service on 
Sunday morming. On Sunday evening a 
brief concert by student organizations was 
followed by a civic convocation, in which 
greetings were brought by Winfield citizens 
representing various activities of the city. 
The main address was given by Dr. A. M. 
Rehwinkel, director of the Graduate School 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and for- 
mer president of St. John’s College. In the 
commencement exercises on Monday after- 
noon, the Rev. Dr. Oliver Harms of Hous- 
ton, Tex., gave the address, and President 
Mundinger awarded diplomas and certifi- 
cates to 139 graduates in the Junior College 
and 47 graduates in the Academy. The 
Junior College graduates included 49 min- 
isterial students, 52 women in the teacher- 
training and parish-worker curriculum, 17 
men preparing for transfer to a teachers 
college, 9 graduates from the liberal arts 
curriculum, and 12 graduates from the 
business curriculum. Among the Academy 
graduates were 19 ministerials and 15 pros- 
pective teacher-training and parish-worker 
students. 

New Dormitory.— The second unit of 
the Women’s Dormitory, which was con- 
structed with funds allotted from the “Con- 
quest for Christ” offering, was dedicated on 
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Tuesday evening, August 18, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Kansas Dis- 
trict conference of pastors and teachers. 
The dedicatory address was given by Dr. 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., who spoke on the 
place of Christian education in America to- 
day. Addresses were also given by repre- 
sentatives of Winfield civic groups. Among 
these the address by Mr. Herbert C. Hawk, 
superintendent of Winfield schools, was out- 
standing. 

The building was constructed at a cost of 
approximately $132,000. It provides living 
accommodations for 80 women and also 
contains a housemother’s apartment, a dis- 
pensary and living quarters for the college 
nurse, and an assembly room. It is con- 
nected by passageways on each floor with 
the Women’s Dormitory, which was dedi- 
cated in 1950. The construction consists of 
native limestone and red tile roof. The total 
occupancy of the two dormitories is 196 
students. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The new president of Concordia College, 
the Rev. Walter W. Stuenkel, was installed 
on September 27 in a special service in Mil- 
waukee’s historic Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Dr. Herman Harms preached the installation 
sermon. The Rev. Herbert W. Baxmann, 
president of the South Wisconsin District 
and chairman of the Board of Control of 
the college, performed the rite of installa- 
tion. He was assisted by acting president 
J. Henry Gienapp, Dr. Henry A. Grueber, 
Prof. C. August Hardt, Dr. Herman Harms, 
Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, and Pastors Felix 
Kretzschmar, Arthur H. Oswald, and Erwin 
G. Tieman. Pastor Tieman and Dr. Grueber 
also served as liturgists. Mr. Karl A. Mark- 
worth was the organist. The Concordia Col- 
lege Chorus sang under the direction of 
Mr. Harold E. Albers. A reception for the 
new president and his wife and their six 
children was held in the evening in the 
college gymnasium. 

At a meeting of the faculty on Septem- 
ber 22, a vote of thanks was given to 
Prof. J. Henry Gienapp for outstanding and 
efficient services rendered in his capacity as 
acting president during the nine months in- 
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tervening between the death of Dr. Rincker, 
on January 28, and President Stuenkel’s 
arrival, on September 27. 

Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, registrar, an- 
nounced that of the 329 students enrolled, 
304 are planning to enter the ministry; 
15 intend to serve the church as school- 
teachers. Of the 89 new students, 66 are 
enrolled in the high-school department fresh- 
man class. 

On October 13, Prof. Ewald M. Plass 
addressed the Northwest English District 
Conference at Lake Geneva, Wis., on “Rome 
Strikes Back at Trent.” 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


First President Honored. — Prof. Theo- 
dore C. Brohm, emeritus, who, came to 
Oakland in 1909 as the first president of 
California Concordia, was honored on the 
last Sunday in August for his fifty years of 
service to The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. A special service was held in the 
college chapel, the Rev. Harry Miller of 
Crescent City preaching the anniversary 
sermon. Prof. Albert H. Wessling served as 
liturgist. Messages of congratulations from 
many churchmen were read. One congrat- 
ulatory message came from as far away as 
Palermo, Sicily. 

Enrollment and Faculty Activities. — New 
offerings at the college level this year in- 
clude a biology laboratory course, also in- 
struction in harmony and counterpoint to 
make available a reasonably large choice 
for the first two years of the teacher-training 
program. The school year opened with 177 
students, of whom 135 will prepare for pro- 
fessional services in the church. Prof. Ro- 
land A. Dede was awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts from the University of 
California. His major is botany. The Rev. 
Walter E. Rubke continued his work for 
a master’s degree in education also at the 
University of California. The Rev. John 
Wahl began work in library science at the 
same school. Prof. Herbert E. Glock is 
continuing work in the field of mathematics. 
The new instructors this year are Mr. Walter 
Koller and Mr. Herbert Schmidt, who have 
been doing work at Valparaiso University. 
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Prof. Du Brau’s Visit to Europe. — Dr. 
Richard T. Du Brau reports a very success- 
ful teaching and research trip through Italy 
and France this summer. At Rome the 
Director of Latin antiquities of the Italian 
government accorded him a permit to par- 
ticipate in the excavations at Hadrian’s Villa 
and allowed him to photograph rare clas- 
sical monuments. In France he was equally 
fortunate to meet and talk shop with Prof. 
Alfred Ernout of the Sorbonne, an old 
friend and colleague. Professor Ernout fur- 
nished Dr. Du Brau with letters of intro- 
duction, which facilitated the latter’s visit 
to some celebrated collections in the cities 
of Roman Gaul. Professor Du Brau re- 
turned to Concordia with some 200 color 
slides and motion pictures of the monuments 
of Western civilization, most of which had 
never before been photographed. This 
visual material will be particularly useful 
in the Humanities course, which the Pro- 
fessor has assumed in addition to his other 
duties. 

More Audio-Visual Aids. — The college is 
constantly enlarging its audio-visual aids 
department. During the summer a new tape 
recorder, a new record player, and addi- 
tional records for the music department 
were added. The equipment now totals two 
16mm projectors, three film-slide projectors, 
one opaque projector, one wire recorder, 
one microscopic slide projector, two record 
players, one public address system, the new 
tape recorder, and numerous records, pic- 


tures, and film slides. 

Our New Dormitory. — Detailed plans 
for a new girls’ dormitory housing 384 stu- 
dents are now being prepared. This pro- 
posed building is made possible by an 
appropriation of $105,000 from “Conquest 
for Christ” funds. Bids were let in October. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


Activities During the Summer Months. — 
The annual Visitors’ and Fiscal Conference 
of the Texas District met on August 25 
and 26. The Rev. Walter C. Birkner of 
Fort Wayne led the discussions. This body 
also considered in detail and endorsed the 
erection by the Texas District of a girls’ 
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dormitory to meet the challenge of co- 
education, granted by the Synod to our 
Austin Concordia. 

The Teachers’ Conference met at the 
college August 17—19. Dr. Herbert H. 
Gross of River Forest was the lecturer. The 
Rev. Waldo Werning of St. Louis dwelt on 
the stewardship of life in its various re- 
lationships. 

New Staff Members. —The new school 
year was ushered in on September 4, at 
3:00 P.M. with a divine service in Birk- 
mann chapel, at which the Rev. Geo. Heine- 
meier of Malone spoke on 2Sam. 7:26: 
“And now, O Lord, let Thy name be mag- 
nified forever.” At this occasion the two 
new staff members were also presented and 
inducted into office by President Geo. Beto: 
Mr. Kenneth Kramer, an alumnus of our 
Austin Concordia and a recent graduate of 
St. Louis Seminary, who will teach Spanish 
and Greek and serve as assistant athletic 
coach; and Mr. Walter Oetting, M. A., Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, who will teach 
the social sciences. 

Enrollment. — The new enrollment num- 
bered 39 students. The total attendance is 
139. Of these, 80 are pretheological and 
43 teacher-training students. The college 
freshman class has 30 members. Six are 
taking a general course; the others are pre- 
paring for service in the church. 


Our New Building.— The overshadow- 
ing point of interest on the opening day of 
school was the new refectory. For prac- 
ticability, serviceability, and beauty it might 
well be called “an architectural triumph.” 
How $190,000 could furnish so much so 
well was the question on all sides. On the 
first floor is the spacious dining room, com- 
fortably accommodating 250 guests. The 
tables and benches (instead of chairs), in 
sturdy white oak, follow the ranch-style 
pattern of the Brandt Furniture Company 
of Fort Worth. The walls breathe a typi- 
cally Texan atmosphere, displaying painted 
facsimiles of registered cattle brands. In 
other spots, pictures of pioneer life, ranch 
and cowboy scenes, adorn the walls. The 
kitchen is fully equipped with the very 
latest mechanical devices. There is also 
a walk-in cooler with a deep freeze, a large 
storage room, the steward’s office, a smaller 
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dining room, and a reception lounge on this 
floor. On the second floor are the quarters 
for the steward and stewardess, rooms for 
the kitchen staff, a hospital ward for nine 
patients, a nurse’s room, and a pair of guest 
rooms. In the basement, finally, is the air- 
conditioning unit, the refrigeration complex, 
and the incinerator. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The Board of Control, in a meeting on 
September 15, granted President Walter F. 
Wolbrecht a peaceful dismissal to become 
the assistant executive secretary of the 
Board for Higher Education. President 
Wolbrecht will continue his duties as pres- 
ident until February 1 and possibly a few 
weeks later. As assistant executive secre- 
tary Mr. Wolbrecht will have the primary 
responsibility of co-ordinating Synod’s pro- 
fessional training program. 

The annual College Day was held Sun- 
day, September 20, in the campus quad- 
rangle. Speakers for the day were Dr. 
Arthur C. Repp of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, and the Rev. E. T. Bernthal, pas- 
tor of Epiphany Lutheran Church, Detroit. 

On September 8, the St. Paul’s College 
Guild held its first meeting after its organ- 
ization last June. The membership of the 
organization has more than doubled since 
that time. The purpose of the organization 
is to foster fellowship among the Lutheran 
women of the constituency, promote St. 
Paul’s College, and provide small items of 
equipment and assistance where needed. 
As their first project the Guild has selected 
items needed for the college hospital. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The women of the Northwest District 
visited Concordia on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, for their annual meeting. Concordia 
Day, as this annual event has been named, 
is held once a year by the Concordia Guild. 
They then decide how they can be of 
assistance to Concordia, Portland. At these 
meetings they vote worth-while improve- 
ments at Concordia College. 

In addition to the monetary gifts, the 
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women replenished the commissary with 
home-canned foods, jellies, and fresh 
produce. 

The day, filled with addresses, reports, 
and resolutions — plus some entertainment 
by the Concordia College Chorus — was a 
busy one indeed. When the day was over, 
the good ladies had voted their choices of 
such projects as debt retirement on the 
college gym, furnishing a two-bedroom 
ward in the infirmary, the student lounge, 
the canteen in the new service building, or 
assistance in buying a new station wagon 
for the school. 


LUTHER HIGH SCHOOL NORTH 
IN CHICAGO DEDICATED 


“A Venture of Faith” the effort was 
called in the fall of 1952, when a campaign 
was launched to raise $750,000 for a Lu- 
theran high school in Chicago. The effort 
by the grace of God was_ successful; 
$832,000 was subscribed by more than 
7,000 parishioners in 21 congregations on 
the north and northwest side of Chicago 
and in the suburbs. A supplementary cam- 
paign in the spring of 1953 obtained an 
additional $60,000 in pledges from three 
more congregations. In addition, seven 
more congregations conducted their own 
fund-gathering efforts. 

Simultaneously with the launching of the 
campaign, ground was broken for the school. 
Ground-breaking ceremonies were held on 
October 19, 1952. Eleven months later, on 
September 20, 1953, the completed $900,000 
school was dedicated “to the greater glory 
of God and a fuller knowledge of His 
works.” 

Luther High School North is the succes- 
sor of Luther Institute, Chicago’s pioneer 
Lutheran high school, founded in 1909. 
The building in which Luther Institute was 
housed was sold in the spring of 1952, 
necessitating a new home for the school. 
Its name was changed to harmonize with 
the other school of the Lutheran High 
School Association of Greater Chicago, 
Luther High School South. 

Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Director of 
Public Relations of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, was the main speaker at 
the dedication. The principal of the school, 
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the Rev. Carl S. Meyer, read the rite of 
dedication. Dr. Henry J. Boettcher, Super- 
intendent, served as liturgist, while the 
Rev. Carl Matthies, co-chairman of the 
Dedication Committee, read the congratu- 
latory messages. 

Luther North has eleven classrooms, plus 
two commercial arts rooms, an industrial 
arts room, two science labs, a home-arts 
room, a large music room, and a spacious 
gymnasium, which can be divided, thus 
providing a total of twenty teaching stations 
in the school, besides the library, which has 
a seating capacity of 75. The classrooms 
are built nearly square; the wall-sized metal 
casement windows and fluorescent lighting 
provide good illumination for the pastel- 
decorated classrooms. The red brick of the 
exterior appears again in the corridors, add- 
ing color and beauty. 

A striking feature of the facade at the 
main entrance is a huge brick cross sym- 
bolizing the spiritual character of the school. 

Perkins and Will of Chicago, one of the 
foremost school architectural firms in the 
country, designed the building. Prof. Carl 
W. Muhlenbruck of the Institute of Tech- 
nology of Northwestern University was 
chairman of the Building Committee. 

With more than 6,500 in attendance at 
open house evenings during dedication week, 
it is estimated that at least 10,000 people 
visited the school in connection with the 
dedication. 

On September 30 an academic convoca- 
tion was presented, highlighting the topic 
“The Place of the Church-Related School 
in the American Educational System.” Dr. 
John F. Choitz served as moderator. Dr. 
Thaddeus Lubera, assistant superintendent 
of Chicago; Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, super- 
intendent of the Evanston, Ill., High School; 
Dr. Arthur L. Miller of the Board for Parish 
Education; and Dr. Paul W. Lange, prin- 
cipal of the St. Louis Lutheran High School, 
were the panelists. 

Opening exercises for Luther High School 
North were held on September 8. At the 
present time 589 students are enrolled; of 
these 288 are Freshmen. This is more than 
double the number of Freshmen enrolled in 
Luther Institute last year. At Luther South 
some 435 students are enrolled. This means 
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that the combined enrollment in the Lu- 
theran high schools of Chicago exceeds 
1,000 students. 

On the same day on which Luther High 
School North was dedicated, a rally was 
held at Concordia Teachers College in River 
Forest, launching the drive for capital funds 
for Walther Lutheran High School, the 
third Lutheran high school in the Chicago 
area, to be erected, God willing, in 1954. 

C.S. M. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 
SEPTEMBER, 1953 

Newly Enrolled 


Pupils Total 

Kindergarten ______ 661 689 
Graded! 2 as 1,162 1,624 
Grader vec 2! seer 215 1,587 
Grage! Sy ae 151 1,815 
Grade: 4) See eee 144 1,848 
Grade bo) 1. 164 1,585 
Grade: 6") 2 es 126 1,490 
Grades {72 2 ee 187 1,845 
Grade’ 822 ew oe 71 1,182 
Grades9i 25 es 8 19 
Total. Ase 2,834 12,184 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 
SEPTEMBER, 1953 


Enrollment, September 20, 1953 _.. 12,184 
Enrollment, September 20, 1952... 11,809 
Gain in 1953 over 1952 875 


New Classrooms Added ___-..... 28 


Christian Day Schools —.......... 102 

Total Number of Teachers __...... 857 

Turnover of Teachers —.. 91 
S. J. Ron 


THE END OF THE BATTLE 


On July 2 Dr. Lee M. Thurston was made 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
On September 4 he died. 

Dr. Thurston had opportunity to fight but 
one major battle, and that was to restore 
the amount of money which previously had 
been cut from the appropriations for the 
Office of Education. He was victorious. 

Before going to Washington Dr. Thurston 
had served as teacher, school superinten- 
dent, and professor of education. Most of 
his professional life was lived in Michigan. 
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GRIST FOR THE MILL 


Here are some statistics for the 1952—58 
school year: 

There were 646,000 teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools and 335,000 in the high 
schools. 

The enrollment of the elementary schools 
was 20,200,000 and of the high schools it 
was 7,300,000. 

The average salary of elementary school 
teachers was $3,205, and for high school 
teachers it was $3,795. 

The nation’s elementary school children 
went to approximately 128,225 schools, of 
which 59,652 are one-room schools. How- 
ever, the one-room schools enrolled only 
about 5 per cent of the pupils. 

About 65 per cent of the elementary 
schools had no departmentalization. What- 
ever departmentalization existed was primar- 
ily in grades 7 and 8. 

The nation’s secondary school children 
were housed in about 24,000 schools. 

About 3,165,900 adults were enrolled in 
some kind of vocation education program 
offered by the public schools. 

The nation’s 1,889 recognized institutions 
of higher learning enrolled 2,400,000 stu- 
dents, about evenly divided between public 
and private institutions. 


IF YOU LIKE STATISTICS 


The current enrollment of all schools in 
our country is about 37 million. This is 
about two million more than last year. The 
increase in elementary school enrollments 
was about 1,600,000; in secondary schools, 
about 300,000; and in colleges and uni- 
versities, about 100,000. It has been esti- 
mated that the total enrollment in 1960 
will approximate 45 million. 

Three of every five children are in over- 
crowded classrooms. One out of every five 
pupils is going to a school which does not 
meet minimum fire safety conditions. Fifty 
thousand classroom units are being built 
annually. Sixty thousand are necessary to 
meet current needs. 

The present annual need for new public 
elementary schoolteachers is 118,000. About 
45,700 qualified graduates entered the 
schools this fall. The net shortage is about 
72,000. 
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More than eight million elementary and 
secondary school pupils go to school daily 
by bus. 

SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENTS 
Elementary Schools 
(Including Kindergartens ) 


Bu blrepeteneaed orm ete Pots fie 23,369,000 
Private and parochial 8,417,000 
Others pease 5 ee hai A FO 145,300 
26,931,300 

Secondary Schools 
Publicheest ase apes kh 2s)! 6,421,000 
Private and parochial ___.___. 818,000 
Oh ers sneer ne OP) Th 29 63,400 
7,302,400 

Higher Education 
Colleges and universities —__. 2,500,000 

Other Schools 

Private commercial schools ___- 131,000 
Nurse training schools __..._._.. 85,000 
216,000 
36,949,700 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


Here is a novelty: Lutheran and Catholic 
parochial school pupils of East Carlisle, 
Ohio, will ride to school together this fall 
in a bus belonging to the Catholic St. Mary 
church in Elyria. Parochial school pupils 
were barred from public school buses by 
a school board decision last June. “The 
only thing we could do after the school 
board decision was to buy a bus,” said 
Father Newton, pastor of St. Mary’s. “We 
decided to carry the Lutheran children, too, 
because there are only five of them and 
because their school is just a half-block 
from ours.” — Lutheran Standard, Septem- 
ber 19, 1953. 


VALUES OF A BUS 


The title of the 1953 Yearbook issued by 
N.E.A.’s Rural Education Department, is 
Pupil Transportation. In this publication 
the following points are made in favor of 
the school bus: 

It has made possible the reorganization 
of school districts. 
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It has improved rural school attendance. 

It has enabled the handicapped to con- 
tinue their schooling. 

It has put wheels under libraries, school 
shops, and home economics facilities, bring- 
ing them to distant farm houses. 

The school bus has enriched the lives of 
millions of school children by teaching them 
ways of living together, of discipline, of tol- 
erance, and of democracy. 

The school bus has become a traveling 
classroom. Field trips and excursions are 
made to enrich the social studies, art, and 
extra-curricular activities. 


EXPANDED BUS SERVICE 


In spring a Maryland Senate committee 
discussed a bill to widen school bus service 
in Baltimore County. Catholics, who would 
be the chief beneficiaries of the expanded 
service, had their representatives there to 
argue that this would not constitute sub- 
sidization of a religious group and that the 
parochial schools save the county millions of 
dollars. Opponents said the plan “threatens 
a fundamental principle upon which this 
nation was founded.” They argued that the 
Constitution grants any religious group the 
right to educate children in its own institu- 
tions but does not provide for government 
support of such education. — Lutheran 
Standard, May 2, 1958. 


WITHIN THE LAW 


Ministers of Dubuque, Iowa, asked the 
Office of the Attorney General of their State 
for a ruling on the legality of released-time 
religious instruction. The answer was: 
“There is no law of the State of Iowa 
which forbids such arrangement as is in- 
volved in your question, administered upon 
an impartial basis. Nor is such an arrange- 
ment offensive to the constitutions of the 
United States or the State of Iowa. You 
are therefore advised that it is the opinion 
of this office that the board of directors of 
an Iowa school district may make provision 
to excuse pupils for one hour per week on 
the written request of their parents, so that 
such pupils may attend religious instruction 
given by non-school personnel at places 
which are not part of the school premises.” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


No Lawn Mowing? — Michigan State 
College claims to be the only school in the 
nation in which outdoor education is a part 
of the teacher training program. The Dean 
of the M.S.C. School of Education states 
that the program will include training for 
school and camp supervision and projects in 
farming, gardening, conservation, and ex- 
ploring the out-of-doors. 

Displaced Books. — Blackwell’s at Oxford 
is at times referred to as the world’s most 
famous bookstore. Fifty years the books on 
religion were at the entrance of the store. 
Now the books on science are there, and 
the books on religion are in the rear room 
under “Children’s Books and Theology.” 
They receive about the same niggardly 
treatment that geography books get in the 
famous Cleveland library. 

Don't Mention It. — If Americans are 
searching for something not to be proud of, 
it is the fact that 13.5 per cent of the adult 
population has less than four years of 
schooling. 

The Source of Scholars. — A study called 
“The Younger American Scholar,” made by 
Drs. Robert H. Knapp and Joseph J. Green- 
baum, Wesleyan University psychologists, 
reveals that America’s most promising schol- 
ars are produced by 50 of the nations 800 
colleges and universities, 

The schools of the North Central and 
New England States are consistently high 
in the production of promising young schol- 
ars. The Southern, Rocky Mountain, and 
Pacific States rank low. 

The New England States excel in pro- 
ducing scholars in the humanities, and the 
North Central States in the sciences. 

The report states that women are more 
frequently attracted to the humanities than 
to the sciences. 

What Teachers Read. — A graduate stu- 
dent at Indiana University sampled the pro- 
fessional periodical reading of public ele- 
mentary school teachers in Indiana. Exclud- 
ing the State publication, the five most-read 
educational journals were NEA Journal, 
Childhood Education, Elementary English, 
the Instructor, and the Grade Teacher. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Co-operation. — The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education reached 
an informal agreement with regional accred- 
iting associations for appraising teacher ed- 
ucation in colleges and universities. The 
regional groups will do the actual visitation 
of institutions but will use criteria and some 
observers supplied by the National Council. 

Postal Service. — A new law permits the 
mailing of educational films and related 
materials at book rates. 

More Reds? — The Jenner internal secur- 
ity subcommittee charged in a report that 
“Communists are entrenched in the educa- 
tional process of the United States.” 

Longevity. — The Statistical Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
states that “in 1950 the average lifetime of 
the American people reached a new high 
of 68.4 years.” Expectation of life at birth 
for white females was 72.4 years, and for 
white males it was 66.6 years. For, non- 
white females it was 63.2 years, and for 
nonwhite males it was 59.2 years. “The 
average American who now reaches age 25 
has as many years of life before him as did 
the average newly born baby of 1900.” An 
average lifetime of 70 years should be 


achieved in the near future. 


Foreign Language in the High Schools. — 
In 1910, 82.3% of the high-school pupils 
were studying a foreign language. By 1950 
the enrollment in foreign-language classes 
had declined to 22%. In 1910 Latin ranked 
first in popularity. In 1950 Latin ranked 
second, with Spanish first, French third, 
and German fourth. 

Tainted Money. — The Los Angeles 
Board of Education rejected a grant of 
$335,000 offered by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The money was to be used to finance an 
experimental program designed to alleviate 
the severe teacher shortage. The prime 
reason for rejecting the money was the fear 
that the Ford Foundation had become 
tainted with internationalism. 


Wanted: If you have a copy of LurHERAN 
Epucation of September, 1948, to spare, 
please bring it or mail it to Herbert D. 
Bruening, 1240 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago 
18, Il. 


